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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CaALIFoRNIA, San Rafael. 
TSS E. Ll. MURISON S BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls. $600 per year, Cir 
culars on application. Fall term commences Sept. 3. 


CoLorabo, Colorado Springs. 
Pe due SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—UN- 

surpassed climate; homecare. Fits for college 
or business. Refers to . ih Porter, .. D., LL.D., ex 
Pres. of Yale; Dr. Julfus Sachs, 38 W.E t N, 
city; Mr. Carl Fdelheim, N. Broad St., Augus- 
tus Byram, 2000 Michigan Ave, “ Chie: ZO. re iress 
Cuas. W. HAINEs (A. B. Yale), Box 735, Colorado Springs 





ConNnECTICUT, Clinton. 
ny ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DwiGHT HOLBROOK, 
d , Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden, : 
IJECTORY SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.— 
$300, $250. Home influences; thorough school 
system; extensive grounds; gymnasium; boathouse, 
&e. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A.. Rector. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
I y= ACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMIL} 
> and Pre — ry School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CoNNECT.CUT, Middletown. 
7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 


Preparatory School for re, S500 per vear. 
For Circular address E. . Winson, A.M. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsyl 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del Fall term reopens 
September 20, For Circulars address the Principals. 
Early application should be made. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.- 
Law School, Nineteenth annual session, Octo 
ber &, 1888. 
Address Henry D, HARLAN, See’y 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

\ TSS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL.— Sarah 
F N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experience 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 
peers of this school, Students are prepared for col 
ee, 


MARYLAND, Catonsville 
‘ST. LIMOTAY SENGLISHA, FRENCH, 
& and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 20, 1888. Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. R. Carter. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, 
lv 41P7CALLES BOYS’ SCHOOL, 26 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
Boston and Lowell R. R.A strictly select Family School 
for boys from 7 to L5 inclusive. Fall term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean. 
EpmuND H. RENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
( “ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La 
7 dies. The35sthyear. For Catalogue, ete., address 
REV. GEO. GANNETT, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSZTILTCTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete, JAMES P, 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23:3 Marlborough St. 
NMf®.. fb SEARS'S SCHOOL FOR 
d Girls will reopen October 1.—Advanced courses 
of instruction a special feature. 
Circulars sent on application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 2509 Boylston Street. 
( VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year. 
Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo 
gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
ts S HELOISE £F-. HERSEY’ S 
ol school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 
ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
| ME. EF DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
LVI and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, L888. Highest references. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
Nf*., HALES SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
4 prepares for the Institute of Technology and for 


Harvard College. Address ALBERT HALE, 


; MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
C “ARLETON SCHOOL FOR’ BOYS. 
Home and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
year. Next term begins September 12, ISS8. For circu 
lars address I, N. CARLETON, A.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HAYER ACADEMY. 


First term, twelfth vear, begins Wednesday 





H. kL Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 





Sept. 12 For information address 
J. B. Stwaur, South Braintree 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street 


FL OMe LOR BOYS — DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 


with fine tennis-court, F. E. Arnot, Ph.D., Proprie 
tor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Maas, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


WEPARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 


lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 


stage. p uplls also fitted for advanced standing. 


GEORGE A. Hinn, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


PROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 


dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location, Established in 1869. 


JAMES C. PaRsoNs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 





LLEN HOME SCHOOL, VACATION 


class, July and August, for ten boys, including 


“ix days’ tramp. E. A. H ALLEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pp lymouth. 


1 R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Boys (twenty-second year).—Begins September 


20, L8S&X. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quine 


DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 


A . 
aie tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 


— 9, 1858 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 


“REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 


7 paratory School for Boys. 46th-year. Catalogues 


on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


NEW rec ee Portsmouth. 


LSS . MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 


young as reopens September 26, 


“A better, healthier, and pleasanter + 1c € for aschool 


could scarcely be found in New England.”’—J. G. Whit 


tier. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawr renceville. 


AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
« ©. Green Foundation. Early application for ad- 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 


address 
Rev. JAMES Cc. MACKENZIE, Ph. D. 


NEW York Crry, 348 Madison Ave 


j ISS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 


day se = for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 


NEW York, Clinton 


Hi UGHTON “SEMINARY FOR 


Young Ladies offers unsurpassed advantages in 


music, languages, science, and art, attractive to gradu 
ates of high schools. For illustrated catalogue address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


NeW YorK, Garden City, Long Island. 
( “4THEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUT. 
Boarding School for Boys. Accommodations un- 
surpassed, thorough preparation for Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Yale, Trinity, etc. 16 teachers employed. Mili 
tary system under a United States Army officer. 
Address CHARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Harvard). 


New York, Peekskill. 


I] "ORRALL HALL.— FOR YOUNG 


Boys only. Send for circulars. 
NEW York, Poug Cd, psie 
‘oe ERVIEW "ADEM Y,—5 3a) Year. 
Prepares pile oS for College, the Government 
f\ mies, and Business, Military Drill 
BISREE & AMEN, Principals 
NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs. 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMT- 
nary. Thirty-fourth year begins Sept. 18. Ad 
dress 
Cnas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 


1% VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Po irding School Ps Boys, 


Wi-rrep H. Musro, A.M., President. 
NEW YORK, Syracuse. 


M RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
{ School for Girls. Number limited to ten, $1,000 
per year, No extras. School year begins Se ptember 19, 
1888S, Refers to Hon. Abram Ss, Hewitt, George Wm, 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


NEW YorK, Utie a. 
M*. S.PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, ISS8, 


Applications should be made early, 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


JAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

Boys. Classical Boarding School. Prepares for 

College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. Large 
grounds, Address HENRY A. PRINCE, M.A. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. : ; 
Nf? TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
i English and French Family and Day School Sept. 
26,1888. Pupils may take special work, or the full 
course of study, fitting for College Examinations. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. a 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A_ COT- 

lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo - Saxon, 
French, Old Frene h, Italian, "spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothie and Old High German, History, Political Set- 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, ine luding Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$150) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 

For Program address as above, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Germantow 
M ‘ww MARY E. STEV ! 
ing and Day School, 20v and iWwie 
“ins its 20th vear Sept. 1 SSS I ol ha 
pin ar by Bryon Mawr Collewe, and 4% Ste 
authorizedt » prey ire students t x 
nations Pupils pass the examir 1 t 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chest t Hill 
Fs. COMEGYS AN V/ 
4 English, French, and German Boarding S 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, SSS 
Students prepared for Co t Aly 
outdoor exercise 
SS aNARBIES FH i l i S 
| ANABLI BOARD N 
ve Sax one r Young Ladies willt en Se 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 
SWARTHMORE LLEGE OP1 
» OTH MosTit,LITH I! ist 
Station, Philadelphia. rf brie 
college course for bot entif 
Literary. Also, a und Prepara 
Sehool, Healthful location $ xt 
buildings and apparatus, | Ca I 
tieulars, address 
Epwarp H. Maat ] ‘ 
RHODE ISLAND, Pr t 
} RIEN ) CHO ) 
Sexes. Founded in 1 EX t 
dents from 18 States All ration 
work in Enyxlish, Science, ¢ 5s, Mus ind r 
certificate admits to College 
Address \ 
} VIRGINIA, Lexington 
| TAS Vo lL LEE \ 
| ty Acade! rt ‘ 
ing Important char 5 \ 
Apply for catalogue 
Vil Nia. FP. | y \ 
yYarrs , , ’ 
NIVERSITI / A \ 
Jt Founded by 1 is Jette 
mouths begins t. Ist There 
struction in Literature, Sctene & i 
ing, Pharmacy, Medicine, and iw *‘partr 
thoroughly equipped Healthy it I it 
apply toC.S. VENABLE, LL.D, ¢ r ref 
VES, BERLIN, 
, iat S¢ iy OL FOR AM 
Gir = Modern languages French and ¢ 
lectures on history, literat nad art Addres 
Mrs Mary BL WILLAI Evar ' 
JAMAICA, Potsdam Sch . Sta. Cruz Mts 
HE REV. W. D. PEARMASA f 
(Cambrid sand 
ties. In the Ci I il Ex 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and t 
all England For termis apply as alx 
ry 
> : ve fe 
Teachers, ct 
yA GOOD CHANCE FOR DE, { 
P Boys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harva 
is educating his own boys on a farm, w 1 like 
two boys to educate with them, or to ike 
during the summer. Address G. L.S., Box 1134, 
mouth, 
LADY) R { .\ 
a desires o for +s r \ 
\ t ~ 
LATIN PROFESSOR IW T7 
rs experience ina University propose ys 
year in Italy, mostly at I ind | end k 
him introductions to many of thes 
clergy of Italy, and would be glad ¢ ik 
charge as tutor a voung gentleman desirous 
ing himself in Latin Literature ar nt 
varticulars j ing i fE. R. Hume I 
> 
pA Vestlan sto Pay sw s 
ent in Europe will n te the same addres 
da (ire ! eX} i 
studies in s Hop 
position to 1 liiress 
“Grout u S| st NW \\ 
PH.D. OF THE 
Ps University wisbing te kK 
exclusively, desires a chan sit 
E. M ire N New 
vy Dy 
ff 1A / } 








PENNSYLVANIA, yn Mawr 
/ 1Y¥Y AND rOARDIN( AN 
lege Preparatory School for Girls. For prospeetu 
address Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown 
PRANK LIN HOOL, CHA 
1887, offers for boys an advanced eve prepara 
tion, and speci in English, English Lite 
History, and n te niber 
large sti aff of te achers, with € 
man, and music Terms for I S00 
Exceptionally fine building I w 
extensive grounds 
rhe Register, with fullinformation, sent on apy 
thon GEORGI oA PERRY, A.M., H Ma 
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Seribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Correspondence — Between 
Wagner and Liszt (841 

i861). 


Translated from the German by Dr. Francis 
HuefYer. Two vols,, large crown Svo, 
cloth, &5.00, 

This Correspondence gives us adeeper insight into the 
character and aspirations of Wagner than any other 
existing blography of the master These letters take 
the same rank of importance in Music as those of 
Goethe and Schiller In Literature, and will be of per 
manent value, 


the Confederate 
Army. 


Being the Observations and Experiences of an 


Life in 


Alien in the South during the American 
Civil War. By William Watson, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00, 
GENERAL CONTENTS: The South Before the War—Th« 
Secession Movement-—Life in the Confederate Army 
in the South during the War. 


Louise De 
chess of Portsmouth, 


In the Court of Charles IL: or, How the Duke 


of Richmond Gained His Pension. 


“oroualle, Dur) 


| SENECA (I. 





Com- | 


piled from State Papers in the Archives of | 


the French Foreign Office by H. Forneron. 

With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. Crawford of 

Paris. With six engraved Portraits of 

Court Beauties, from the Paintings at 

Hampton Court Palace. Svo, cloth, extra, 
$3.50. 

“An interesting record of a very strange and humi 
liating period in English history. Even now, when two 
centuries are past, ope burns with anger and shame to 
read how the French King kept his diplomacy steadily 


at work to secure his aim,’’—#all Mali Gazette. 

, x 
Hazell’s Annual Cyclope- 
dia, 1888. 

Containing 3,000 concise and explanatory arti 
cles omevery topic of current political, so 
cial, and general interest referred to by the 
press and in daily conversation. Edited by 

Ik. D. Price, F.G.S., assisted by a large 

number of contributors, including some of 

the most eminent specialists of the day. 

The only Annual Book of General Refer 

ence absolutely revised and complete to the 

END of the year. Third year of issue, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 640 pp., price, $1.50, 


1 trustworthy.’ -London Times 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes exrcelient translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’-—K, W. Emer 
son. 

“T may sayin regard to allmanner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know,’’—Tho 
mi seagate 

An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws stre ngth 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’?—Professor 
Henry Morley 

The publishers are making ¢ onstant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to *Bohn’s Libraries.’ 

Atheneum, 


9 . 7 
“ . ag = 2. 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionanes and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, [tallan, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40, 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand- 
son, Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits, $4. 

‘A most conve nie ntreprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum, 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma 8, 
Buchheim, €1.40. 

* The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post, 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduce 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

ANN-EUS) ON BENEFITS.  <Ad- 

dressed to .Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 

‘** This is a faithful renderi ing of the * De Beneficiis * in 
plain but Academie English.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

“*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy,. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 

TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40, 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS'S ene RIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 

$1.40, 

HAUFEF'’S TALES. The Curavan 
ieee -The Innin the Spessart. 
by S. Mendel. $1.49. 

GOLDSMITIVS WORKS. 

W. M, Gibbs. 


Translated by 


The Sheik of 
Translated 


A New Edition. By 


5 vols. 87. 


A SELECTION. 
AN ——e THE THOUGHTS OF M. 
21. 
ADDISON? S WOR} 6vols. 8 
B AX’ S MANUAL ‘OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


AURELIUS. 


BOSWELL’ S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier vols $8.40. 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 

¥ AIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon), 2 | 
vols. $4 

LESSING’S LAOQKOON Translated, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WOR KS 2 vols, 

MILTON’S PROSE WORKS l 


Translated. 





MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WOR KS. 2 vols, Transiated. 


Si... 
PEPYS'S DIAL tvols. €8& j 
PLUTARCH’S Vives. t vols Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) $5.00 


SPINOZA'’S CHIEF WORKS Translated, 2vols. $4 
SON'’STAUNT CHESS HANDBOOK, $2 
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Louis Stevenson's 
ROMANCE. 


Robert 
LATEST 


“We have devoured it almost at 
a sitting, It has all the charm of 
his other books, and something 
more.’ — Zhe Critic. 

‘The story is full of the atmos- 
‘sdaae of adventure, and is one of 
the strongest pieces of romantic 
writing ever done by Mr. Steven- | 
son "— Boston Times. 


| ‘The hand that wrote ‘ Treasure 
‘Island’ and ‘Kidnapped’ is visi- 
ble in its stirring pages. It has 
all the good qualities of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s other stories—their inven- 
tion, their spirit, and their charm- 
ing English.’"—&. //7. Stoddard, in| 
Mail and Express. 


The Black Arrow, 
A Tale 


With twelve full-page illustrations by Will H. 
Low and Alfred Brennan. 
cloth, $1.00, 


of the Two Roses. 


Paper, 50 cents; 


PAPER BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


a ° rey ' 

The Midge. 2c © 
a aaa 4 

‘Simply delightful. She is a precious little 
piece. The character is capital, and the life, in 
allits singular surroundings, is most entertain. 
ing. ’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

_** He has painted the French quarter of New 
York with a quaint fidelity to the original that 
reminds us of Dickens..’—N. ¥. Mailand Bay 


press. 


Bunner, 


A Tale of Norse Life. By 


henner. 6 i bane Se 


‘The story is simply beautiful as a delicate, 
‘tear, and powerful picture of peasant life in 
Norway. Boston Post. 

* It possesses asweetness, a tenderness, and a 
Pe that are fascinating.’’— Boston Home 
Journal, 


SOME POPULAR BOOKS IN PAPER. 
THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S Mrs. BURNETT, 50 


RUDDER GRANGE 
DR, JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE..R. L, STEVENSON, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, oo 


DR. SEVIER GEORGE W. CABLE. a) 
THE LADY OR THE TIGER?....F. R. Stock ron fe 
KIDNAPPED ; ....R. L, STEVENSON, 0 
JUDITH... ot ‘ , MARION HARLAND, ” 


A FAIR BARBARIAN Mrs. BURNET! 
FREE JO} JoKL CHANDLER HARES wt) 


NEWPORT. A Novel G oP. LATne! 0 


»* For sale hy all booksellers, or sent, post purid, hy 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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party that an emergency might arise demand- 
ing its use. 

Justice should be done to Mr. Chauncey 
Depew. If he had not carried off the New 
York delegation at the start, Mr. Blaine 
would have got the bulk of those votes in 
the Convention. If he had not been a can- 
didate before the Convention met, if he had 
not divided the primaries and county con 


ventions, Blaine would have been nominat- | 


ed. New York cared nothing for Sherman, 
or Alger, or even Harrison. She wanted 
either Depew. If there bad 
been no Depew, Blaine would have had 
the State delegation, either with or without 


Blaine or 


his own consent. History should be vindi- 
eated, and will be in the end. When the 
muse takes up her pen to trace the political 
currents of the year 1888 whose composi 
tion of forees led to the fourth and final 
defeat of Blaine, she will 
write the Depew 


James G. 
name of Chauncey 
as one of the chief contributors thereto. 
What Mr. Depew did he had_ the best rea 
sons for doing. Mr. Blaine opened the road 
for him as much as for Sherman, Alger, and 
the rest. The fact remains that if Depew 
had not been in the race, Blaine would have 
got the prize and would have accepted it, Mr. 
Carnegie being the witness. 


Mr. Depew has, since his return from 
Chicago, announced his intention of go 
ing to Europe for afewmonths. We trust 
he will seize the opportunity which this will 
give him of looking up the raseally Duteh 
man who so grossly imposed upon him last 
year about the passage of ‘‘a free - trade 
law,” with great resulting misery in Hol- 
land, and the transfer of the Government 
of that country to ‘‘ theorists.” This per- 
son was not a chance acquaintance made 
at a hotel or in a railway train. He was, Mr. 
Depew said, ‘‘a prominent business man,” 
and therefore can be readily found in 
Amsterdam, or Rotterdam, or Schiedam, 
or thereabouts. Mr. Depew owes it to 
his own reputation to expose his shame 
less lying as soon as he ftinds him. 
Hfis task will not end, however, with the 
punishment of this dishonest man. It will 
then be his duty to find out what it is 
that caused the awful change which he 
says he witnessed in Holland Jast year, and 
which 


achange which was nothing short of the 





| 





occurred between 1884 and = 1887 | 


conversion of a model community into a den | 


of pauperism, and socialism, and crime. We 
hope he will make searching inquiries among 


the ‘‘ theorists,” and let us hear all about it in 


the fall 


The Nation. 


cals and materials used in the manufacture of 
priuting-paper, be repealed, and that said 
articles be placed on the free list.” 

This was nothing more nor less than an “‘ as- 
sault upon the protective system,” which 
every ‘‘ friend of American labor” was 
bound to oppose with all his might, and yet 
among the yeas, along with such names as 
Morrison and Mills, one finds recorded that 
of Levi P. Morton. The Republican party 
has thus nominated for Vice-President a man 
who has declared himself in favor of free 
salt and free raw material, in preference to 
free whiskey. 


It was an act of injustice on the part of 
Mr. Reed of Maine to “ sit down ” 
Kelley as he did when the latter moved to 


on Judge 


postpone consideration of the Tariff Bill 
until after the election. The truth is, that 
the Chicago Convention endorsed Kelley’s 
policy to the letter, and virtually pro 
claimed him the leader of the party 
on the tariff question. Until the Con- 
and adopted its platform, 
advocate of free 


vention met 
Kelley was the only 
whiskey in Congress, and the only Re 
publican of note in the whole country who 
favored that policy. He and Warner Miller 
were the only ones who favored an increase 
of duties in order to lessen the revenue, 
The Convention adopted both these ideas, 
prohibitory duties and free — liquor, 
and put them in the party platform. 
By so doing they handed the sceptre 
of leadership to Kelley, and it is sheer 
impertinence and usurpation on the part of 
Reed to take it away from him. If the Re 
publicans in Congress are not ready to make 
an aggressive fight to embody their declared 
principles in legislation, the very least they 
can do is to put off the vote till after the elec- 
tion. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin, a high 
tariff organ, is much cast down by the terms 
of the following circular sent ont by the 
Sugar 'Prust : 

‘**On and ofter July 1, 1888, New York re- 
finers will not sell their sugars through any 
broker who sells sugar for refiners not in the 
Union or who corresponds with a broker who 
does. Please inform us at once if this will af- 
fect our relations with you. Do you sell direct 
or through a correspondent sugars for any re- 
finer not in the Union ?” 

The first criticism of the Bulletin upon the 
circular is a literary one. It objects to the 
use of the word ‘‘ Union” instead of Trust, 
which it considers a deceptive attempt to 
avoid the opprobrium which attaches to 
the latter phrase. It insists that the 


Sugar Trust should sail under its own 


| colors, because it is really a Trust, and 


It took the Republican Convention six | 


days to make « Presidential ticket, and, after | 


all, it seems that the work will have to be 
done over again, for the record shows that it 
nominated a ‘‘free-trader” for Vice-President. 
On the 5th of April, 1880, Mr. Townshend, 
Democrat and ‘* free-trader,”” moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the following bill: 
That sections 2503, 2504, 2505 of title 33 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
revised and amended so that the duty on salt, 
Pl nting type, printing paper, and the chemi- 


not a mere combination or union, Its next 
and chief objection is that the Sugar Trust is 
seeking to crush out competition by prevent- 
ing grocers and dealers from selling any 


| sugar except that which they (the Trust) sup- 


ply. This course of procedure is said to be 
‘Cunchristian and un-American.” ‘‘Any man 
or set of men in the United States,” it goes 
on, “has the right, now and ever, to go into 
the business of sugar refining, and no man 
nor set of men has the right to hinder in the 
Jeast other than by fair competition.” And 
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then it says in conclusion, and with much 
solemnity: ‘‘ This is a free country.” No, 
dear Bulletin, this is not a free country, and 
will not be until people are allowed to buy 
sugar and other things without any other 
tax than such as may be required for the 
honest support of an economical government. 
The Chicago platform demands the repeal of 
the whiskey tax rather than the surrender of 
‘any part of our protective system.” Sugar- 
growing and sugar-refining are both parts of 
the protective system, and trusts are the 
natural outgrowth of that system. The Chi- 
cago platform is the true bulwark of all the 
trusts. Moreover, the platform does not pro 
hibit any trust from calling itself a union if 
it likes that name better. 


A rather weak attempt has been made to 
ascribe the lock-out, or strike, or disagree- 
ment, or whatever it may be called, by which 
100,C00 workmen in the iron trade are now 
out of employment, to the apprehensions of 
manufacturers concerning the pending Tariff 
Bill. Mr. T. M. Jones of the American Iron 
Works, Pittsburgh (we quote from the 777 
bune of July 1), said: ** The agitation of the 
tariff had a decided influence upon the action 
of the manufacturers in refusing to sign the 
scale. ‘The discussion in Congress causes an 
unsettled condition in trade, and, consequent- 
ly, being unable to foretell the future, it is 
not deemed prudent to make contracts that 
would undoubtedly be affected by a reduc 
tion of the tariff.” This Mr. Jones, the 777 
bune adds, is a brother and partner of the 
Chairman of the Republican National Com 
mittee. It is singular that the Jones family 
have so little confidence in the Senate of the 
United States, without whose concurrence 
no change can be made in the tariff. It will 
be very strange if the Republican Senators 
do not live up to the platform lately adopted 
at Chicago, which requires the repeal of the 
whiskey tax rather than the surrender of 
‘any part of our protective system,” and 
which demands an increase of taxes 
instead of a decrease, in order to reduce the 
revenue. If these declarations are not em 
nhatic enough to protect bar-iron, and to 
enable the Joneses and other like-minded 
persons to figbt the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers without 
danger of a fire in the rear from Congress, it 
would be hard to understand what form 
of guarantee would suffice. It is cer 
tain that the Republicans control the 
Senate, and that no bill can become a law 
which does not pass that body. It is not 
likely that any Republican Senator will ‘‘spit 
upon the platform,” as Horace Greeley did 
upon the Whig platform of 1852, though some 
Republican newspapers are doing this indig 
nity to the Chicago construction, and many 
Republican voters are likely to. 


It is evident that Mr. Jones is trying to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public, at the 
same time that he cuts. down the wages of 
his employees 10 per cent. If it is an 
apprehended and not an actual docline 
in the price of bar-iron that leads him 
and his fellow - manufacturers to reduce 


2 anastie e 
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wages, their action is not justifiable If it 


tclat? t } y ' 
vislation that may not, 


is really a fear of le 


afterall, take place, and that cannot take 


place without the consent of the Republican 
Senators, then Mr. Jones and his fellow 
manufacturers have been untruthful ir 
their statements to their workmen Phey 
have said that the market at the present 


time does not justify them in signing the 


seale, not that a future problematical and 
uncertain market may justify them. If they 


had said what Mr. Jones now says, that the 
Mills bill is causing the trouble, the work 
ingmen would 


scorn No such 
been given a 


have laughed them to 


argument Would have 


consideration 


moment 


The men know that whether the tarifi 
is one thing or. another ind == it) has 


certainly not been on a descending scale for 


a quarter of a century past), the annual 
strife about wages i& as regular as the seasons 
or the elections. ‘They ought to know by 
this time that the rate of Wages has no rela 
tion at all to the tariff, for whenever any 
desp rate strife occurs their places are al 
ways tilled by the overflow of newly arrived 


immigrants from Europe 


The dismissal of Mr. Seth Low of Brook 
lyn by the 7rt/neas a‘ Sunday-school poli 
tician,”’ because he cannot swallow the Re 
publican platform, is simply a renewal of the 
war on the ‘‘ Pharisees and hypocrites” and 
‘mollycoddles which followed the bolt 
avainst Blaine in 1884. There is no class which 
excites so much deadly animosity amonye thi 
Blainecites as men who make any pretence of 
bringing principle to bear on politics. Cons 
quently,the Sunday-school, asa place in which 
the duty of following conscience without re 


gard to consequences is tuught, has become 


a synonym with them for cant and hum 
bug, and serves as aterm of reproach. All 
} 


the political morality they teach themselves 


is marked * Private—use wisely, 


The editor of the Sun has evidently mace 
up his mind that he has no use for. the 
mainder of his once prou lly advertised 


circulation, In spite of the fact that his 


name has been hissed at the ratitic 
meetings of the County Democracy and 
Tammany Hall, he sticks brave ly ( 


his policy of saying on an average on 
word for Cleveland and 
three against them in every issue of the | 


per. He speaks favorably of them in a lead 





ing article, and ‘* knifes them slyly in 
paragraphs or extracts. At regular 
tervals he publishes judicial calculations 
showing that the Democrats are going t 
have a close fight, with the chances ag st 


} 


them, if they stand honestly by their 
form, and all these are promptly 

in the Republican papers as ‘‘ importa 
Democratic admissions.” Few things 


culated to injure the Democratic ticket es 


cape the editorial eye or fail to get 

Sun's columns, but it is very rarely that 
sign of defection from the Repu < 
and platform, like the Chicago 3 ‘ 
articles, for example, tinds the light 
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THE 
NOTHIN 


justification for those who, in 1884, took upon 


VUGWUMP JUSTIFICATION, 


but time could have furnished a 


themselves what we admit was, under the 


re sponsibility 
H 


cir 


mstances, the 
F 


of severing their connection with the Republi 


irty, and assisting in the transfer 
the na 


Hlow 


nasty iy 


CNEOCULIVE branch of 
tional Government to the Democrat 
erent this responsibility Wils 
act that 
the vreat majority of the 


inferred from the f in the opinion of 


orall of the following consequences were 
very likely, if not certain, to result from the 
accession Of the Democrats to power, We 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Carlisle’s 


eration of them in his speech on Thurs 


day night, although we have frequently set 
them forth in these columns ourselves 


‘It was said that the election of a Democratic 
President would be immediately followed by 
the prostration of our manufacturing indus 
tries, the derangement of our finances, the de 
basement of our currency, and the destruction 
of the public credit; and that even the civil 
and political rights of the people would not 
i SeCUre, According to these partisan 
prophets, the Supreme Court of the United 
States was to be reorganized and the constitu- 
tional amendments annulled; the Confederats 
debt was to be paid and the Confederate sol 
diers pensioned: the colored race was to be re 
aved inthe South: the doctrine 
erted: the soldiers and 


ensl of secession 


Was to be reass sailors of 
thel 


ind bounties heretofore granted to them, and 


all the terms and conditions of the adjustment 
which sneceeded the late civil war were to be 
entirely disregarded.” 

This is not rhetorical exag@eration. It is 


asimple and strictly accurate description of 


the view, taken by a large proportion of the 


Republican party, of the attitude of nearly 


one-half the American people towards their 


own political system. Now, we were in 
ISS4 of opinion that the mere existence of 
this belief was in itself a public danger ; 
that vood vovernment under a constitution 


like ours was not attainable except through 


the « mipetition of two vreat parties for popu 
lar favor, and that it was essential to the 


working of this competition that both should 
be held competent to administer the Govern 
ment, however much they might differ on 


We held that the notion 


that there was only one party fit 


(lic stions of poli Vv. 
to execute 
must soon debauch thé 


the laws it party by 


making it reckless and indifferent to public 
and that it had, as a matter of fact, 
hed the and that 


we could not have healthy polities without 


Opinion 


Republican party, 


GACbiiue 


Phe Mugwump vote in IS84 did upset it. 


estored the regular working of party 


overnment in the United States by putting 





ition in power, It dissipated by actual 
the 


OOO OOO of 





eriment terrible superstition that 


eurly o voters were ready to ruin 


We may 


Ivask all those Republicans, and especial 


the country if they got a chance. 


ly the younger ones, Who broke away from 


weir party in that year, whether the experi 


ence of the last four years, on this point 


leust, has not fully justitied their course 
\\ American is there who cannot to 
sin result of President Cleveland’s Ad 
tratl peak more hopefully both of 

nd future of American institu 

he could in 1884, cven after 


Republicans, some | 


nion were to be deprived of the pensions | 
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| conceding the truth of al! that has been said 


or can be said touching the President's fail 


ure to meet the expectations then en 
tertained of him as a_reformer? His 
Administration has demonstrated once mort 
that the United States Government is safe, 


not only in the custody of a certain class of 
| Americans, but in the custody of any Ame 
however Surely 


rican majority, made up. 


this is an immense gain ; surely it is of itself 
enough to make all Independents feel happy 
in looking back on their work of four years 
avo. 

But this is not all. The 


secession of 1884 


was also due in part to the belief that the 
Republican party had lost all its earlier im 


had 
and that real 


pulses and aspirations, and fallen irre 
trievably under bad influences, 
reform was not to be looked for at its hands, 
That this was not a mistake, wethink the his 
tory of the past four years has conclusively 
In the first place, the Republican 
in that interval its legiti 


hostile 


proved, 
party, in exercisin 
from 
finding fault with the President’s failures to 


mate function of a critic, far 
reform, has reproached him for nothing ex 
cept promising to reform, and has in every 
way in its power encouraged him to violate 
his promises and practise the abuses which 
his supporters expected him to abolish, In 
the 
press, it deliberately retained its hold on Mr, 
| 


second place, through all its organs in the 


1 
, 


aine up to the meeting of the late Chicago 


Convention, as the best living exponent of 


its spirit and methods, thus proving that 


the nomination of 1884 was not the result 


of haste, inadvertence, or defective infor 
mation. It then confirmed this action 
or the press by electing a convention 


Which was only prevented from nominat 


ing him again by fis own blundering 


that of 
to vive the nomination the air of 


and his agents, in an attempt 


a compul 
sory return to public life of a wearied pa 
triot. 


This view of the matter, too, has been 


amply confirmed by the platform drawn by 
the Convention, which, after much “arraign- 
ment” and declumation, actually proposed 


no positive legislation exc pt a reduction of 
the of 
those on whiskey and tobacco! this 


platform, it gentleman 


taxes, which is to abolition 


On 


ine lude 
has nominated a 


against whom nol a 

word to say, but whose claims on the conti 
the Independent 

may be inferred from the fact that, 

he voted for the Civil-Service Law, he 

the 


assessments 


personally we have 
s 


dence or respect of voter 


although 
vigor 


ously Opposed the prohibition of worst 


feature of the spoils system the 





on officials for party purposes—and disgusted 


even James G. Blaine by his activity and 
persistence as an ‘influence’ at Washing 
ton His position on the Yreat question 

the reatest que tion in polities, in facet, for 
every Civilized community to-day the 


nature and incidence of taxation, mav be in 
ferred from. the 


icago on the 


following from a 


20th of last March: 


passage 


Spec chin Cl} 


instrueted political 
economists Who have an impression that 
things may be too cheap: that [ cannot find 
myself in full sympathy with this demand for 
‘aper coats, Which scetms to me 
ol } y ' 


involve a cheaper man and we 


‘T am 


1A f } 
one Of those wu 


che 
’ 


Lik 


¢ 





sole | 


necessarily to | 
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This at first blush sounds simply like the 
somewhat heartless expression of a success 
ful lawyer's contempt for the small cares of 
that great mass of mankind who have to think 
But it is 


well over every dollar they spend. 


something far 
the 


to be honest 


t 
serious than this It is 


him 


more 
language of a man who, szssuming 


and sincere in his public talk, 


has never either read or retlected on the na 
ture of the sacrifices which the Government 
of a country demands from the bulk of the 
population when it asks them to give part of 
And there is a 
curious light thrown on this extraordinarily 
foolish talk by the fact that this candidate, 


who has such a contempt for cheap clothes, 


their earnings for its support. 


is puton a platform which cal 
No Mugwuimp of 
feeling that in that 
art, that 


s for cheap 
whiskey. 1884 can look 
these things without 
the 


time has only made his way plainer 


on 


year he chose better | and 


TRANSFORMATION OF PARTIES, 


A FOREIGN observer, after a careful study 
of our political assemblies and our election 
few 


methods a years ago, expressed the 


opinion that the Republican con 


tained the intellectual and moral 


party 
bone and 
The 


ment was undoubtedly correct at the time it 


sinew of the American nation.” judy 


was rendered, but it is already evident that 
hold LXSS, A 


transformation been 


true in the 
of 


on for four years past, and is now pri 


it will not year 


has rong 
yo | dl 
which 


partics 
before, 


the intelli 


ing more rapidly than ever 
changes the political attitude of 
gence and morality of the mation, and rang 
es the preponderance of these ruling forces 
on the side of the Democratic party 
Democracy was in its early days the party 
of the people, really as well as nominally, 
But the rise of the slave power changed the 
nature of the organization. The dominant 
force in its councils came to be the oligarchy 
" 


Sinaia, 


of slaveholders, a body numerically 
most influential { 
fell constantly 


from. the principles of 


but politically 
sway the party 


further and 
further 1 


away true 


democracy, as laid down by its founder, 
Thomas Jefferson, and became more and 
nore thoroughly the party of a class. — It 


broke its pledges, it repealed the compromises 


which it had declared for ever binding, it 
surrendered its convictions, 
t was inevitable that such a policy should 
I 1 \ 


array against the Democracy the intelligence 


country. It was 


from this source that the Republican party 


and the moral sense of the 


was drawn. It owed its origin to the pro 


test of the North against the attempt 
of the South to extend slavery, and at. first 


it went no further, As Lincoln put it in one 


of his joint debates with Douglas in) 189s, 


the issue was simply, on the one hand, to 
ker p slavery out of new Te rritories and. re 
strict it forever tothe old States where it 
then existed; or, on the other hand, ** sur 
render and Jet Judge Douglas and_ his 
friends have their way and plant slavery 
over all the States cease speaking of j 
In oan way a wWrol revnrd shaver 
iw one of the common mintte of prop 
erty, ar | sp ik of negro we do of « 
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publican platform demonstrates their mis 
take. The from 
the traffic, instead of being its national bul 
wark, are its national menace. If anything 
shall the Republican party to 
endorse national prohibition, it will be main 
ly the desire to this reve 
nue. Prohibitionists will support. the 
Republican declaration in favor of untaxed 
whiskey until the Republicans shall support 
of no whiskey. 


national revenues derived 


ever bring 


get rid of 


not 


their declaration in favor 
The mass of them at the South will follow 
the lead of Senator Colquitt and support the 
At the North they will vote in 
increased numbers for their own party ticket. 
North and South, they will be alike repelled 
by the Republican declaration in favor of 


Democracy. 


free whiskey. 

The platform adopted at Chicago offends 
the common conscience of the nation quite 
To the 
rage man the demand that the war taxes in 


us much as its common sense. ave 
all industries shall be maintained rather than 
diminish the bounties to the favored few, is 
protection reduced to absurdity. In an equal 
degree the demand that the war tariff on ne 

* cessaries shall be maintained, even though its 
maintenance involves a whiskey deluge, is 
protection wedded to iniquity. 


THK NATIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING, 


WHEN Congress passed the act, some three 
years since, to erect a building for the Na 
tional Library, it was felt by all interested in 
and intellectual that a 
great step forward, though much too long 
delayed, had at last been taken. We fear 
that feelings of an opposite nature will greet 


education progress 


the announcement of the vote of the House, 
on June 18, by which that body, by a vote 
of 114 to 50, not only refused to provide the 
means for continuing the work of construc- 
tion, but resolved that it should be discon 
tinued. 
lation, especially with the very large majority 
in its favor, was a great surprise to all con 


We presume that such radical legis 


cerned. It was the more astonishing because 
Mr. Randall, who had consistently opposed all 
previous bills granting money for this pur 
pose, had provided, in reporting the item of 
$500,000 for going on with the work, for a 
strict limitation of the field of expenditure. 
The truth is, 
fore the bill passed the Ilouse there was a 


however, that for years be 


general belief that it was, or would be made, 
We 
should hesitate to say that any Representa- 
for it because of this, but there 


the occasion of stupendous jobbery. 


tives voted 
can be no doubt that many voted % aye” in 
spite of it, feeling that the evil of enriching 


a few scamps at the expense of the taxpayers | 
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dinary favor of a trip to Europe at the public 
expense, in order that he might study the 
libraries of the Old World, yet it was charged 


that his incapacity was such that all techni- | 


cal work was done by his partner, who 


otherwise was kept out of sight. And 
sure enough, when the office of construc- 
tion was organized under the law, while 


the architect (only one architect having been 
contemplated by the act) was allowed a 
salary of $5,000, a person to do the work 
was provided for at a salary of $3,000, 
which was given to the aforesaid partner, 
Meantime, the proposed building was vigor- 
ously attacked by persons whose opinions 
were entitled to careful consideration. The 
Association of Librarians, at two different 
annual meetings, earnestly protested against 
it, as being a display of so-called architecture 
with almost total disregard of the needs of 
a library. At the same time the plans 
were strongly condemned by an editorial con- 
tributorto the Century as being bad art, while 
an exposure of their deficiencies by Mr. 
Poole, the Chicago librarian, was circulated 
in pamphlet form. 

It seemed, however, that the plan was 
loved for the enemies it had made. In the 
House, particularly, it was the occasion of 
tloods of eloquence, notably by Mr. ‘‘ Windy 
Wordy” Rice, who orated and perorated at 
vreat length, carefully eschewing all practi- 
cal considerations, but dwelling with fond 
delight on the arts of Greece and the arms 
of Rome, and implying that the library of 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
as would be that of Congress. It 
be not merely, nor indeed chiefly, a library, 
but avast museum, art collection, rogues’ 


was to 


gallery, and curiosity shop; and in its lofty 
halls countless gencrations—not of students, 
or scholars, or even Congressmen, but of 
were to be awed by the 
to the 
naked eye, and spellbound by the beauties 
of a correspondingly great collection of the 
productions of “ graphic art.” 

The promoters of the enterprise did, how 


country bumpkins 


limitless expanse of books visible 


ever, condescend to one piece of practical 
information, viz., that the cost of the strue 
ture Was not to exceed $2,000,000, or, allow- 
ing for contingencies, $2,500,000—twice the 
sum, by the way, which is to provide for 
the far more useful collection of the Boston 
Public Library. But after the ground had 
been and the 
there was a long hitch in the progress of the 
work, which was plausibly explained by the 


cleared foundations begun, 


architect at the beginning of the present ses 
sion, but which was otherwise accounted for 
by outsiders. The paper of Representative 
Dingley charged jobbery directly on the ar- 
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meyer, and that the Librarian was not a man 
of atfairs 

At the opening of the present Congress,the 
discontent with the slow of the 
work and distrust of the architect had reach- 
ed such a height that the Commission found 
itself forced to appoint, at a salary of $4,000, 
Mr. Green, who had just the 
State-War-Navy building, to ‘‘superintend ”’ 
the construction, or, 
mate Smithmeyer’s supposed plans of job- 


progress 


completed 


aus was said, to check 
bery, and, at any rate, to prevent his drawing 
$5,000 a year (with the use of a coupé) indeti- 
nitely, with next to nothing to show for it. 
Shortly after this, Mr. Green being examined 
by the House committee of investigation, tes 
tified that the work would, he thought, require 
for completion not $2,000,000) or $2,500,000, 
but $7,000,000 to $10,000,000; 
this exposition the House appears to have 
felt justifiable anger at having been deceived 
and trifled with, and refused further supplies 
till under other 
architects, should be laid before it. 


and upon 


more economical plans, 


ARTS AMONG FRENCH BEGGARS. 


SoME very interesting revelations have re 
cently been made of the methods of the pro 
Paris, under the 
as we in 


fessional beggars in name 
of the 


our 


various ‘‘trucs,” or, 
should call 
which they ‘‘work” in extracting money 
from the benevolent. The of beg 
ging has, in fact, there been reduced to an art, 


slang them, ‘‘ rackets,” 


business 


displaying the usual French finish and perfec- 
tion. Ithasastandard printed manual or text- 
book, the Jarge edition of which is entitled 
‘LeGrand Jeu,” or Big Game, and the small 
abridged edition, ‘Le Petit Jeu,’ or Little 
Game. The former costs six, and the latter 
three franes, but they differ only in the amouut 
of information they contain, The plan of both 
works is the same, and consists of a sort of 
directory containing the names of the various 
charitable persons capable of giving money 
or clothes in each quarter of the city, with 
some account of their means and pursuits, 
and of the particular “truce” or device which 
must be used in working their failings re 
spectively. 

This is the way the ‘Grand Jeu’ reads 

M. A.--Rich proprietor; readily gives a five 
“— piece: pays rent in cases of eviction 


k.—Never gives any money; ask for 
clotbes, 
Madame C. (widow)-—Is interested in chil 


dren only; ask fora layette for the baby and 
linen for the mother; can aiso get milk tickets 
for the baby. 


M. D.—Very religious. Occupies herself in 


| getting people married and in promoting bap- 


tisms and first Communions; gives full suits of 
clothes. 
M. E.— Protestant: dresses children so that 


they can go to school; gives orders for shoes and 
clothes; asks for addresses and sends to make 


' 
was more than balanced by the urgent need of | chitect, and the Washington Republican as- 
inquiries; must have a friend ready to answer. 


proper accommodations for the immense col- | serted that no progress would be made until 


lection of which Congress isthe tru But | : Pty sr - M. F.--Old and radical Republican; very 
ection OF which Congress isthe trustee, But | the superintends nee of the work was given rich; tell him you are the victim of the Reac- 
inost of them must have voted with great | into the hands of a new commission—a hint | tionary party. 


And so on. 


which was followed in the appropriation 
bill just defeated. Of the three members of 
the Commission, it was argued that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could not, in the nature 
of things, tind time for such work, that the 


a condition, 
that the 
proposed structure should be built according 


The bill required 


misgivings, 


Ot course pious Catholics offer the most 
fruitful field to the professional beggar, and 
especially pious maiden ladies; and the way 
recommended in the 


we believe, without a precedent 


to the plans of an individual architect, named 
in the bill, 


} of approaching them 
manual shows a deep insight into haman na 


who was (outside of Convress) 





alleged to be incompetent, and was known 
to be far more of a lobbyist than a builder, 


He had previously been granted the extraor 





architect of the Capitol had his hands full of 
other work, as well, it was said, as being at 
with the Smith 


CTOSS-PUrposes architect 


ture. A Catholic maiden lady or widow, es 
pecially in France, is charitable as a religious 
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duty, for the Church is very strenuousinn \ 
ing the relief of the poor a means of pers 
edification. Therefore, a poor man coming t stormy e\ eA \ : 
sucha lady withastory of a sutfering wifeand | v — 
children, especi lly If Sensoned t llusions 
to ‘* better days,” has always . 
fair chance of success But tine ‘ 
are numerous and commonplace, thie in \ | 
recommends that in approachit m I . 
Indies their sense of social propriety ~ i 
their religious sense, should be appe 3a 
That is to sav, the beggar is advised to confess ! t 
With some appearance f confusion that . ter 4 
although he has lived happily with his w 
for many years, their union has not beet | tr 
blessed by the Church in omission W \ , ‘ 
has lone afllicted them both keenly, es 
pecially on the children’s a int, but tl 
ilas, since they be i to retleet ser \ 
on the spit tual muservy of their situ 
they have never been able to t clothes suf | 
ficiently decent to go to church to ben P 
ried for, of course even thre } rest Hay 
their self-respect ind sens i 1 \ 
would like to give their weddi lay, t h 1 pl . 
too long delaved, the air of a fe rhis 
most always successful if we mat | { ij 
because the lndy can I rely be ir ft ae | \ 1 
chance of rescuing people from. a positively t] ! { \ ' 
sinful mode of life 
Asa rule, when the st ry takes effect [ ! 
only is money given to get some clot f misf 
the marriage, but the la ly promises t 
her own cure at once, and t lim t 1 \ fr 
form the ceremony after a pr Is Visit t t . . 
the unhappy couple at their d So ! \ I ’ 
times, when there is a ¢ naprle and « 
or woman is not a solitary impostor, they | 
witit for the priest, and go through 
mony with 2: fortitude bred by LIS¢ 
sometimes they decamp before any st rt 
taken to visit them \ ( 
The baptism or first-communior tru t ! \ 
worked in the same way Phe pious | 
informed wi revesthat tl I s 
have never d, or hav ( : 
their ‘‘ firs mn either s it , sal 
being of course full of horrorto a good Cat] \V : 
olic; and the reason of it Is simply want of | f : 
decent clothes for the family ar Lof the sn S 
fee for the cure Here agai f there il ent - 
re ally children n th ase, thev often st - 
their ground, and take their baptis . 
communion with the nor \ 
experience One wom sed 
vestigator With = sor Sita 
She herself had e rried 
teen, and her « ren l 
tized eichteen times, at tha \ \ . 
brought her clothes o7 Phis 
one of tl Chinese wit Ss WI t 
Mr. Justice Maule in I ‘ : 
to take the oa bs ( 
tian The Jud ( . 
ty, ask 1 ] \ I 
baptize 1 i i s 
the interpreter th 
every town he Cart t lr 
in every town he t | T ? 
found some W vVished . 
tized, and was it t : 
while, in the ( se sense, 9 . 4 | f t 
fore, cheerfu ‘ . st } ‘ i 
Another tru is W ‘tft t 








he separation in Metz. The return to favor of 
Mine. de Chateauroux produced an immense 
sensation Les dames reviennent ” was, says 
the Due de Broglie, the universal cry under this 
outrage to honor, to decency, and to religion. 
* Since he takes back hiscatin,” said the dames 
de la halle, “we will not say a paternoster 
more for him.” The Duchess of ChAteauroux 
lied of a danger mums fever, even before she 
could punish her enemies and reéstablish her 


fullempire for a day. She was buried secretly, 


to avoid the insults of the popul we. The King 
was mnuch grieved, but he soon looked for new 
distractions, ‘since, ina depraved heart, pain 
may be great, but makes no long sojourn.” 
Louis XV. had left his allies in a dangerous 
position, Frederick was obliged t 
Bohemia. The King of France sent him the Mar- 


shal of Belle-Isle to concert a plan for a new 


» evacuate 


campaign. Belle-Isle went tirstto Munich tocon- 
fer with the Emperor, who felt himself in 
it danger. On his way from Munich to 
Berlin, he had the imprudence to take a road 
which led him to Eibingerode, in the territory 
of Hanover. Notwithstanding all his protests, 
jelle-Isle was arrested and conducted a prisoner 
to England, where he remained at Windsor, 
He was not set free on parole, but shut up in 
the great tower, where he was guarded day and 
night. On his arrival at Windsor, Belle-Isle 
learned of a great event in the papers (he had 
seen none during all the time of his forced 
journey): he heard of the death of the Emperor, 
Charles VIL, whom he nad helped to place on 
the throne, 

Belle-Isle a captive, Charles VII. in his 
grave, Bohemia reconquered, Bavaria threaten 
ed, the imperial dignity once more promised to 
the ambition of Maria Theresa, what remained 
f the great design which had convulsed Eu 
rope and cost so much blood to France?) Hard 
ly a thought in the mind of the man who had 
conceived it, and who was now condemned to 
impotence and champing the bit, languishing 
in a foreign land. There never was a more 
complete wreck; never was a political error 
more cruelly punished.” The French Govern 
ment, inthe opinion of the Due de Broglie, 
ought not, when the empire became vacant, to 
have tried at the same moment to intervene 
again in the imperial election and to pursue 
war at the same time in Flanders and in Italy. 
Louis NV. and his Ministers did not understand 
the force of the old proverb: ** Qui trop em 
brasse, mal étreint ID Argenson was Minister 


of Foreign Affairs; his portrait by the Due de 


Broglie is admirably drawn. D’Argenson was 
a thinker, perhaps a dreamer: he had secretly 
conceived the plan of a new constitution for 
Fran is ‘Considérationssurle Gouvernement 


de fa France’ was only published after liis 
death): he was a philosopher, and, twenty-tive 
years before Rousseau, he prophesied the ad 


vent of demoernacy: he had intimate relations 





was at war and could not abandon all her posi 
tions over the Rhine or in) Flanders: she had 
eneagements with her allies. What was France 


todo with the son of Charles VIL, the new 


Elector of Bavaria Maximilian was. only 
eighteen vears old. He claimed the quality of 
Austrian Archduke and of King of Bohemia; 
he represented in his person all the rights of 


the House of Hapsburg, but these proud quali 


fications did not binder him from being de 


f eless: the Austrian armies were on the soil 
of Bavaria The French Court had been deat 
to tl last entreaties of his dying father: he 
Lnoarmy, no money; he was in danger of 
taken int aptivity. i’ Argenson did 

not help him, and when Maria Theresa invaded 
Bavaria, it is not much to be wondered at if the 
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young Prince accepted the conditions imposed 
by her. In a fortnight the whole Electorate 
was conquered without a struggle, and the new 
lector was obliged to promise his vote in the 
imperial election to the husband of Maria The 
resa. 

It is evident, from all the details given by 
the Due de Broglie, that the Elector acted in 
harmony with the popular feeling in Germany 
that, though he renounced the pretensions of 
his dynasty, he satisfied his people when he re- 
eonciled himself with Maria Theresa, Ger 
many was tired of the French alliance and of 
the French interference in her own atYairs, and 
young Maximilian was the unconscious and un 
willing representative of the national fecling 
Can we call it exactly the national feeling / At 
the very moment when Maria Theresa iniposed 
hard conditions on the Elector of Bavaria, she 
promised him a part of the spoils in the heredi 
tary domains of Brandenburg. It was not 
enough, she said, to take away from the robher 
of Silesia what he had stolen from her; he must 
be punished by the loss of some, at least, ot his 
provinces, and Bavaria should have her part 
hus the dangers increased for Frederick; and 
meanwhile his ally, the King of France, was 
giving all his attention to his campaign in 


Ty? 4 


Flanders. Under the influence partly of D’Ar 
genson, who wished te have a purely defensive 
policy in Germany: under the influence, also, 
of his generals, who wished to concentrate all 
the forces of France at one point, Louis X\ 
neglected for a while ‘la guerre d’ Allemagne,” 
and himself prepared to join the fine army of 
Flanders, which he placed under the conmiand 
of Maurice de Saxe 

Maurice had shown fine qualities of com 
mand in the defensive campaign of Flandet 
during the preceding winter He had been 


looked upon till then only as a very daring and 
bold general; in this last campaign he had 
proved that he could combine prudence and 
skill with valor. He was a curious type of the 
German condotticre—viven to the coarse 
pleasures, always willing to fight and to play, 
looking on war as ona sort of i 
the lowest company, as fond of money as 
honors, a singular mixture of greatness and of 
moral destitution, of heroism and of vulzarity 
The chief who was to be opps od to him int 
hew campaign was the young Duke of Cumber 
land, the second son of King George, who was 
only twenty-two years old, but who had shown 
much valor at the battl: of Dettingen. It was 
universally thought that Maurice de Saxe was 
rushing to certain defeat, that Cumberland 
was destined to beat him; meanwhile, the Duc 
VAremberg would beat the Prince of Cont 
who held a defensive position on the Rhin 
and the two victorious armies were to concen 
trate under the walls of Paris. ‘Lt will zet 
here.” said Cumberland, or [ will eat mis 
boots.” When Maurice teard of this, * There 
is.” he said, ‘tan Englishman who is a little ot 
a Gaseon; if he cares to eat his boots, I will 
prepare them for him.” 

Maurice de Saxe marched on Tournay inorder 
toundertake the siege of this town, and assoo 
as it became clear that a general action wa 
imminent, Louis NV. joined him in perso 
with the Dauphin. 1 t 
to attempt once more to deseribe the battle of 
Fontenoy. All the readers of the Due de Bro 
glie’s book will be unanimous in saying that hi 
account is truly a masterpiece. There is a 
ring in it, a vigor, an enthusiasm which re- 
minds the reader that the writer has in his 
veins the blood of two Marshals of France I 
know few pages in all 
than those which end the volume 


‘Yes, it was a fine day, but the last of 
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ancient France! She is there, still whole, still 
full of life and resplendent with all the jewels 
of her crown: a sovereign in middle lite, full 
of a bellicose ardor which an hour at 
east makes us forget all and forgive all: next 


i t 

to him, the heir of this secular monarchy, 
} 

k 1 


eeping, in’ his almost infantine 
purity, a fire whi blood of Saint 
Louis and of He nd them, all the 
ms of the an their 





where will it be, this monarchy, the living in- 
carnation of the country Where will be all 
those who surround her and cover her with 
their bodies, the Noailleses, the Birons, the 
Grammonts/ Their names will only be found 
distizured in the decrees o ¥ tri- 
bunal, or inscribed on a funereal stone in the 
melancholy valley of Brittany, where lie the 
remains of the victims of Quiberon, Others, I 
know, have taken their place and fill it) well 


f a revolutio 















Sons d, transformed into soldiers in 
rae the im n of the enemy, will 
Ove! r blood th is already tertil- 
ized by their hand Battalions organized by 
the tron hand of a conqueror will enter all the 
capitals of Europe. . . . You who shall 
read these pages, children of ‘rench fami 
lv, bid a last adieu at Fontenov to the image of 
ti past which made the prest f your nam 
hose l t} sclil ! lives 


Berore entering on the hi a, 
t look at the shores of his native land, brilliant 
: 


th the fires of the setting sur 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Str: The nominations have been made, and 


the four months’ campaign is now to begin, a 
process regarded by foreigners with equal 
wonder and contempt I turmoil and ex 

ement pervading all ela = of t country 
the platforms, the brass bands and t hlight 
processions, the ntinit S} h-makit ay 
parently about nothing. the vast expens nid 
the interruption of bu s--all these seem to 


their opinion is shared by not a few among our 
wo ntrymen 
There is no one who finds the business less to 


his taste than myself, vet L believe it to be 
richly worth all if costs, being in fact of quite 


nestimable and priceless value. T 


effect, to begin with, is no smallinatter., It is 


turn aside from the absorbing pur tof money 
und give themseives up to an interest cominon 
to all. It is the one thing that binds all to 


yvether from Maine to Texas 
» Florida All Europe wa 


outbreak of lovalty to the | 





war, and certain! 
‘tian this embodiment of Common in 
An English 


writer, after describing a procession in New 


Ve 


terest in the Presidential election 


York in’ ISS4. say .*Imacine eight hundred 
Enyclish barristers turning out from the Temple 


and Lincoln's Inn to walk in slow procession 


from London Bridge to South Kensington, 
shouting themselves hoarse for Gladstone or 
Disrae| Yes, and imagine what a spirit in 


the nation that would imply 


but th rt t ft! t Infinitely LOVE 
mportant Is it } to estimate too high 
ly an institution wh \ sis of the « 
vil war, gave us Ab i L, l with Star 
ton, Seward, and Cha on one lin und 
(rvrant and Sherman and Sheridan on the other 
Europe is bowed down with the weight of ar 








profitable and crushing vy may be, it: is me 
( irv to ha them ready for the one hour of 
trial, It would pay us to go on with Presiden- 
tial elections for a century, even if the ques- 
tions to be decided and the candidates to be ss 
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Academy) 
Pictures, ISSS,’ are given in the supplement to 


Fifty-three examples of ‘ Royal 


the Vayazine of Art bearing this title (Cassell 
& Co 


lar French photo-mechanical memoranda, and 


They are better than the run of simi 


possess a good deal of interest, especially the 
portraits, 

In his ‘Reeords and Record Searching: a 
Guide to the Genealogist and Topographer’ 
Stock), Mr. 
learned during the last quarter 


(London: E, Walter Rye prints 
what he has * 
of a century about the Public Records” of 
Kngland. tHeintorms the uninitiated how to 
compile a pedigree, how to write the history of 
a parish or other place; he describes the various 
categories of records and their repositories, ex 
plains the technical terms and abbreviations 
therein employed, gives lists of the various re 
cord publications of the English Government, 
and adds many odds and ends of information 
that he has picked up in the course of his in 
vestigations, The directions in regard to com 
piling the history of a place read somewhat 
like a eook-book recipe, but they may be useful 
to amateur historians. The work, as a whole, 
will prove a valuable guide to Americans going 
to England for the first time to consult origi- 
nal records. 

Mr. G. H. Balg, whose translation of Braune’s 
‘Gotische Grammatik’ we noted favorably 
some years ago, is now publishing, by sub 
scription, a ‘Comparative Glossary of the Go- 
thie Language, with Especial Reference to 
English and German.’ Subscriptions will be 
received by the author, at Mayville, Wiscon 
sin, or by B. Westermann & Co., 838 Broad- 
way. The work is to be complete in seven or 
eight parts, at 50 cents each. Three parts 
(192 pp.) have already appeared, coming down 
to the word hweila, * while.’ We take pleasure 
in commending the enterprise to our German- 
istic readers. When complete, the dictionary 
will supply a long-felt want. It is fuller than 
any of its predecessors in citations and refer 
ences, Also, the treatment of etymologies is 
very full. Some of the author’s etymological 
equations we might dispute, others we should 
But the work, 
as it stands, bespeaks the author's great indus- 


like to see made more precise, 


try and courage, and merits support. It is 
dledicuted to Prof. March, and has the approv 
al of Whitney, Max Miiller, and Skeat. 

The origin of the name Canada is laboriously 
sought in Modern Language Nofes for June by 
Prof. A. Marshall Elliott. He pronounces it 
Muropean and Spanish, finding its nearest 
primitive meaning to be a glade or swampy 
pasture such as bear this designation to-day on 
the pampas of the Argentine Kepublic. The 
fitness of applying such a term to the bold 
north shore of the St. Lawrence below Quebec 

the first tract called Canada—is, however, 
hardly obvious. 

Mr. W. A. Bardwell makes, in the Library 
Journal for June, an appeal for an index to 
illustrations, of which it can only be said that 
it would be a fine thing if it were practicable. 
A single line might, we think, be pursued most 
usefully, and that is portraiture. The editors of 
our illustrated periodicals have more and more 

en the permanent value of this class of en 
eravings, and the workmanship steadily im 
lmerican 
iconography were attempted, the result would 
be worth having. But librarians need not be 


proves. If only a contribution to 


taxed for this service; any intelligent person 
with superabundant leisure might undertake it. 

The American Meteorological Journal at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., offers a prize of $200 for the 
best original essay on tornadoes, and one of 
#50 for the second best, with 850 still to be di- 
vided among those worthy 


f special mention. 





‘Lhe 


They must be sent to Prof. M. W. Harrington 
at the Astronomical Observatory, Ann Arbor, 
or to A, Lawrence Rotch, Readville, Mass., on 
or before July 1, 1880, with sealed addresses. 


Nation. 


A capital rapid sketch of the romantic career 
of Joel R. Poinsett, accompanied by a good 
portrait, is begun in the July issue of the 
Pennsylrania Magazine of History and Biog 
Stilé. It is to be eon 
Poinsett’s papers have, it appears, 


raphy, by Dr. C. J. 
tinued. 
been given to the Pennsylvania Historical So 
ciety, and are said to illustrate very fully his 
public and private life. He was a great globe 
trotter, and an eye-witness of many famous 
events, such as, to mention but two, Napoleon’s 
interview with Metternich on August 15, 1S0s, 
when he threatened Austria with annihilation; 
and the fight between the Essex (with the boy 
Farragut on board) and the British Phcebe and 
Cherub, off the port of Valparaiso (not Callao, 
as Dr, Stillé has it) in March, 1814, 

The genius who presides over the illustrations 
of the new Universal Review will have to take 
care lest they bring the enterprise into deserved 
ridicule. To say nothing of the scandal caused 
by the short-skirted decoration of the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis’s perfectly serious discourse on 
‘* The Parson, the Play, and the Ballet,” Prof. 
Freeman must have felt mortified at the cheap 
pen-and-ink ‘‘ humorous” design marring the 
page devoted to his article on ‘*‘ How to Grow 
Great Men.” Mr. Freeman, by the way, com 
ments on Mr. Lowell's New York Reform Club 
address, which declared it ‘ the first duty of 
nations to produce great men.” The political 
article, on ‘‘Home Rule and the Opposition 
Leaders,” is by Mr. Frank H. Hill, whose view 
is that Mr. Parneli’s movement ‘‘ will most 
likely share the fate of the 
Ireland, and Fenian movements which preceded 
it.” Mr. Harry Quilter does for the Salon 
what he did in the first number for the Royal 
Academy, with plenty of pictorial examples. 

That it is a difficult thing to write entertain 
ingly about caricature is proved once again by 
Maurice du Seigneur in the June number of Le 
Livre. Hecombines as well as may be in one 
brief article an historical retrospect, with 
special reference in our modern period to the 


Repeal, Young 


French school, descriptions of certain designs, 
and selected (rather than select) legends, But 
his greatest service is inannexing some inedited 
designs—Eugéne Giraud’s big-head and little 
body portraits of Sainte-Beuve and G. Flau 
bert; and many amusing sketches by Albert 
Coinchon, and even by 
Another illustrated paper in this number is on 
the literature of horse-racing in France, and is 
written with a light touch by the Comte de 
Contades. 

The vexed question as to the identity of the 
great river of Thibet, the Sangpo, with the 
Brahmaputra or the Irrawaddy, may now be 
regarded as settled in favor of the former river 
by the testimony of one of the native surveyors 


Prosper Mérimeée. 


sent out by the Indian Government. This man, 
known as ‘*K. P.,” a native of Sikkim, had. in 
a former exploration in 1878, traced the course 
of the Sangpo to a further eastern point than 
any previous traveller had reached. On this 
present yourney he was traitorously sold as a 
slave by his companion, a Chinese lama, in the 
Pemakhoi country, a little north of Assam 
“kK. P.,” however, contrived to escape from 
his captivity, and followed the river down to a 
place where it ‘‘ falls in a noble cascade, 150 
feet in height and spanned by a rainbow, into 
a dark lake hemmed in by lofty cliffs.” The 
existence of this waterfall was reported many 
years ago by the Abbé Desgodins, a French 
missionary in eastern Thibet, from native 


sources of information. From this point the 
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explorer pushed on to within less tha. fifty 
miles of the Indian frontier, to a place where 
‘he could desery, looking down the river, the 
haze above the Assamese valley on the eastern 
horizon.” 
he apparently was obliged to turn back. 


Here, for some unexplained reason, 


Scribner's for July contains an article by 
Prof. Seymour which might well serve as a 
guide for the traveller in modern Greece. He 
shows, by his sketch of routes and excursions, 
how much the country has been opened up and 
made accessible within the past few years, 
partly in consequence of the classical study 
Which has been carried on upon the ground; 
and the descriptions he gives of places and of 
manners and customs are excellent. The pa 
per, however, seems meant rather to be an aid 
to the tourist, and to tempt bim into a region 
where travel has been hitherto attended by 
great discomfort, than to embody the results of 
Prof. Young’s narrative of his 
journey to Russia to observe the solar eclipse of 
ISS7 loses what would have been its main inte 
rest, inasmuch as a cloudy day made the expe 


observation. 


dition a failure; but he writes instructively of 
the great observatories he saw during his pas- 
sage through the European countries, and the 
article is well illustrated. The best illustra 
tions, however, are given in connection with 
the second of the railroad series, written by 
John Bogart. 
problems of construction, the tunnelling and 
bridge-building, and the difticulties of passing 
from level to level in mountainous or rough 


This deals with the engineering 


country. Especial attention is paid to the 
subject of driving foundations for bridges, 
particularly by means of the pneumatic caisson, 
of which the construction and workings are 
clearly described. There is a tone of enthusi 
asm in this article, an accent of the esprit de 
corps, Which shows how truly engineering is 
the living American art. Other articles are 
Mr. Sullivan's story sustains 
his reputation as a careful and refined writer 


not remarkable. 


Mr. Stevenson’s remarks on the authors who 
are most popular and most nameless, the writ 

ers of the lowest reading class, are in his usual 
felicitous manner, Mr. Lathrop’s Battle Ode 
for the Gettysburg anniversary reminds us that 
when the Pindaric style is execrable, nothing 
in poetry can be worse ; this attempt no more 
resembles Campbell or Gray than a flying-ma 


chine does Pegasus. 


—Harper’s is as lacking in distinction as its 
companions, The leading contribution is a 
very excellent description of the life of the na- 
val cadets at Annapolis, and the illustrations 
have the merit of freshness. The next leading 
paper, upon the conditions of life in the great 
new farming regions of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Dakota, is a very faithful account of the mat- 
ter, and the special topics (including that of the 
vast loaning business of the frontier) are well 
chosen. Mr, Warner, on the contrary, in his 
descriptions of the cities of Columbus, Spring- 
field, and Indianapolis, is as near being dull as 
heever gets; the only noticeable point he 
makes is the curious absence of any real local 
habitation and name for Lincoln’s memory at 
Springfield, such as exists at Mount Vernon 
and Monticello for Washington and Jefferson. 
He seems to look to Kentucky to furnish the 
pilgrim-shrine eventually, but just how it is to 
be made he does not indicate. There is an ar- 
chological paper upon Egypt by Mr. Petrie, in 
which he enters upon the curious and perplex- 
ing labyrinths of race-types in ancient sculp- 
ture, and makes a number of interesting but 
inconclusive speculations, Mr, Lafcadio Hearn 
furnishes an ill-written and pretentious paper 
of travel in the West Indies, of which nothing 
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better can be said than that it gives occasion | Parsons ne ide hi is 
fora number of illustrations of negro types, | where w t Int t 
male and female, which are not without an an- | our century ‘ f 1 5 
thropological interest. The fiction of the nu ster w , . 
ber is enlivened by t f a novelett ther Pa 3 i ive ‘ iid 
by Rider Hageard, ire sent back | t ult at su Bu 
again to Allan Qu l the Afr i new f 
Wilds, to entertain t with ad- | t I t t | ' 
Ventures [ ‘ " 

rhe Century is not more fortunate tl eace ; a ; 
the other magazines of the month It is witl i , — ‘ " 
out an article above the average, and se sto |? ' : 
fall back upon its war papers for supplies. 1 seers nllvass —s 
narrative of the career of the Confederate ra : ‘ silt . . \ 
Albeinarle, by those who were 1 t directly |! alles sida psoas 
engaged on both sides, is ¢ nterest t 1 | _— ; = : t of . ? 
and is remarkably well told; | it. Cushing's | ; ie ; cua 
account of his escape down the river, after } F ‘ : 
had succeeded in blowing up the ram : shine ; , ; 
especially spirited and plain. The list of re- | ‘iy ' : ’ es | 
unions of the veterans in which representat Gb . . omens : 

, + , } i \ rv S I + + } l . 


of both arinies have taken part is especially | 
noticeable for the prominence of the Virg 
in these exchanges of good will, Richmond and |} 
Lee Camp holding an easy and marked leader 
ship in this work of peace. The Gettysbur 
poem, which is contributed | 
rate soldier, Will H. Thompson, is also evi 


dence of fraternity coming from the South- | \ Batt 
ern side. Its sentiment is admirably toned to | ty; ne ntly pu t Pa 


the occasion, and the expression itself is far | * | e et n’ by ( } a 
better than is common in the magazine some iva ] i sed ret : It 
of the stanzas might well have been omitted fesses to d ibe t ' , ' 

but in several there is that real lyr fore fleet and army ont ‘ t MI 


which in American verse is noticeably absent neanand of t Balt i t ts 











The Lincoln biography « portrait of | « trary t ts 
McClellan as the ‘* young very ul ‘ lt ‘ 
favorably, and in the discussion of the f ign | or 
affairs, and especially of the Zren? incident, ilone the ] ri ‘ : displays 
brings us back to statesmanship and the great snow t 
value of Lincoln’s restraint acting on Seward’s Ita very . 
temperament. Mr. Kennan continues bi i ts of Italv in . 
ney through the Irtish steppes with excellent eacoast talv iss 
travel-pictures, and the Sinaitic desert is ] 1! , nt sv that - 5 
tographed by an enthusiastic camera-explorer t Fret tleet sud — 
The subject of disinfectants is treated | ly ! to t , , ‘ 
in another article, and Dr. Buckley discusses r tllv tow } 
dreams in his warfare with superstition. The = 
Lichfield Cathedral furnishes some pretty bits ! th wit S 
of illustration for Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s series t ti ; i massed 1 t bite 

\n antiquarian correspondent writes us an ; 
odd incident concerning the grandmother itis 
Levi Parsons Morton, the Republican candidat ; = 
for Vice-President. In 1701 this lady, born ' = t 

S| Seon : 

Frary, in Hatfield, had been brought as a brid , i; . 
by her husband, Justin Parsons, to his home | “?° me ‘ , 
in Goshen, Mass. jut the custom of warning ois 
all newcomers out of town, lest they should 
‘*oain a legal settlement,” and so the town om 
obliged to maintain them in case they beeca : : / < 
paupers, was vigorously observed. Justin Par- | ! I ; ; ait i 
sons being then Constable, it became his dut _ : , it 
by a paper on a post, and also crying al 1 é wah ea ; ; _ 
church, to warn his wife ‘that she reside in | ~~~" as ; Apostelg . 
said town no longer” i he did t ; siden \ t i 
4th of April, 17V1, and received twelve s ' ' t 
lings as his ** fee for warning It is further ; ‘ 
noteworthy that in 1805 Justin Parsons 1 ; i ’ 
sented Goshen in the Massachusetts Genet os oe - 1 IN 
Court. He had been elected hog-re it t s: A 
tirst annual town meeting. When near!y tif . 
years of age, he commenced the study of \ Mf t sha ry t 
logy, and for more than a = score f years t ~ ; t ' it Leta 


preached in Vermont as a Cong! AtLoOr t t ‘ Aad : S, Kent savs | 





winister. His longest settlement, Is vas t ’ t las . A 
over the united churches of Pittstie : P t t 
Stockbridge—forest towns wit @ tota: | t i =T f i t ‘ “iW f wd perfor edi tl il itive 

tion of 5% in the heart of the Green Mou t : Ma i the footnote he refers to Zupitza, Zeit. f. d 
tains. His stalwart form, whit air, I rit t S I i t i i/fer. xxx . We fail t r any 
face, beaming a volent ev i . > t . 1 Ipitaa’s essay, nor is it likely 
tolic simplicity gave him the tit! f Father ! i us var. ( tei 4 Was Kt tak that the Berlin professor ever entertained it 
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Zapitza is too familiar with Li is to ignore | subject, and continued to insist upon his own | viewsof the great Liberal party of the colonists 
the fact that the entire god-pilot cor ption i interpretation of the home Constitution—finally not only were defended successfully in war, but 
a distinctively Gnostic invention (ef. Lipsit making his position good through war--the | have since been accepted by the mother coun 
p. Os What of resemblance there may | work in hand remained unfinished until he re- | try asthe best for her own guidance, Great 
between the pilot of Andrew and the god Wo- | established himself ina new body politic with | Britain long stood on Lord Manstield’s doctrine 
dan is of mythological import only to such as | a Constitution to suit himself. It was, in ef- | that equal and free voting communities were 
are prepared to admit a fundamental kinship | fect, that transitional period in which the | not essential, even ina representative govern 
between the Edda and the Ga s; and that is nchoate colonial idea of governmental rela ment—that virtual representation answered all 
still adong way off. We hope that Mr. Kent | tions developed into our national idea’ of | the purposes of actual esentation: but 
will continue his Andrew studies, only givin e pluribus unum, with mutual rights con Within the century she ha idoned that po 
them another direction. Let m do for hi served through mutual concessions, One is | sition, and now stands squarely on the colonial 
poem what Gl6de has done for the *Elene.” | hardly satisfied with simply knowing why and | platform of 1.76, namely, uniform and direct 
The task will not be easy, but it will be remu how the thirteen colonies became independent | representation of the people in all legislative 
nerative, and we shall adly welcome it of Great Britain; he looks forward to their | bodies. This we may regard as something of a 
Meanwhile the Teutonic antiquities can and in | new platform, curious to ascertain, perhaps, | ** vindication” of our forefathers, 
deed must wait, | how far it was a realization of early and di- | Necessarily the greater part of the present 
he Huncari Noe P ices Maas | gested plans, or how far it was shaped by the | volume is devoted to the war. Rey. Dr. Ellis 
vs i pea naa | strugyle itself and the situation at the close. It | writes on ** Independence.” Mr. Winsor, the 
Sigh iti OAR Cig AN RAO OM Sa sa dovetailed, continuous piece of history. In | editor, contributes the chapter on Lexingtor 
by the Archduke Joseph entitled, ‘Romano | 1° ® COvetabec, continuous pi | ties i splice Shea 
ui ildeen. Ciblastin \- cx: Chiieiman ob tee | this light the volume at hand covers only one | and sesiedadebaraerion wi), Under the title of ‘** The 
G ps) Lancuacs pital tis tania to: tallow | portion of the period reached, and the reader | Confliet Pree 
with a Dictionary of one thousand folio pag wen await the appearance of the chapters on take up th 
ig Ae isies a ROnIL ow mean Oo, eehelead the adoption of the Constitution to appreciate | You K as 
EE OTD En tend ahead 6 | the whole in its bearing upon the destiny of the | F. D. Stone t 
Kastern languages, and especially the dial | COERET | insicnigags sa . 
derived from the Sanskrit. when. in anexcur- | _»” D@t We have here is the story of the strug- | * Phe Struggle for the: ar laware.” | Prof. Ed 
sion to Bohemiain 1850, he was struck (as he | ele—the eight years’ war from 1775 to 1785 | ward Channing describes ** The War in the 
saysin his preface) by ‘1 ° Ens et | with the necessary preliminary chapters on the | 5« uthern Departme ni * Rev. | E Hale. the 
somes LE eg eee Se TE 1uses leading to the outbreak, and on the | ** Naval History of the Revolution”; Mr. A, EB, 
listening tot Wandering gypsies. Tentered } change of issue from that of justifiable resist Davis, * ree In a ns and Borde r Warfare 
ET ONT obee a a i f that } ance to that of total separation and independ and Mr. W. PF. Poole * The West, from the 
they spoke a language similar t Caen. Ce As far as it goes, the volume in the main Treaty of Peace — PEARES, 663, to the 
lar dialects of India. From that time I profit sustains the high character of the work as | T) at) of Peace with Englar 1, 1685 Chis se 
si icin Giaaiaa Oar ae cee en eerie } established by the volumes already published, | rics ot vell-written chapters, Which must con 
Abang benpaepccat = een P | and while ope to certain criticisms itself, is | stitute the main interest of the work for the 
sies, and visited their camps in different coun- | un - pen to certain cuxtie’ ms i self, is | | KI li 
tries. until suceeded in ta ee age, | especially strong ou its “critical” as against Its Omens FOREN, Se RUE lemented, as already in 
RS a Gr eae : } nar itive” side Like its predecessors, it is | dicated, by exhat cgi erate uo notes contri- 
Pir ila Pa a ee tes a bebwean: | wirnirab eneral impartiality, its fideli buted by the editor, which miust constit ite the 
the «dialects and the Indian originals ot | ty to h truth, the stvle of the several ) main interest Of tin work for the student or 
words.” His enterprise was fa red by bh contributions, and in the extent of the re | care historian - king for a convenient com 
wie tren 2 in Wi tn a ie | searches undertaken by the editor wees ot Lescegeaicatomin and « bn ai from 
busi ddan te liers spoke three Hungaria Inthe opening chapter we bave a philosophi which to ret I the story, Assuredly the story 
RE NS OS ER te aE a | cal treatment of the causes of the Revolution | will be told many tines over, for no complete 
lon he visited the gypsy Sea Ricda bag LN - from the pen of Mr. Mellen Chamberlain, He | ne - or ex ‘ellence of labor in one generation 
und near Erfurt. and afterward eerreel aint carries us out of the ruts at once by suggest will debar the patriotic rains rot the next from 
Hunearian garrisons. where he had manv j ing a closer study of contemporaneous English | associating his name with this saine record of 
sions of practising talking rl luke | history, in the assertion that the Revolution | hl roism and nation-f unding ro such Mr. 
| w nothing about the terature of the sub Was ** no unrelated event,” but formed ‘a part Winsor’s critical notes will be a boon Phese 
, : we | of the history of the British race on botii cor ences to MS, 
ject until he had acquired a full knowledge of | a 5 ; : 
Cee ees \ nine heats ‘ | , | tinents ” ; furthermore, thatit was “a stril ed In the vo 
i Nera oi ag oe ps vs | between two parties, the conservatives in both ssible or con 
pity ae a si I Steph ‘Vah Diy } countries as one party, and the liberals in both — hand, it is 
testant clereyman t <Aln ) the | intries as the other.” Again, ‘‘asanevent | a matter of some surprise that » little use has 
mmon to the history of both nations, it | been made of the valuable collections of Revo 











NE ee pe Pe eee RE GOES Is midway between the Great Rebellion | lutionary letters and documents at ditferent 
ee EERE Siete Le ey he REE the Revolution of 1688 on the one hand, | points which others have but partially drawn 
sie Ne Gia coeien ae Pe ey ee and the extension of suffrage in ISS4 on the | upon. In this direction there is much impor 

sake of comparison, a vocabulary of abont j other, and belongs to a race which had adopted | tant work vet to be en . 
thousand Malabar wot lis roe | the principles of the Reformation and of the Weleome as this volume will be to the stu 
_ Petition of Right.” In other words, our Revo- | dent especially interested in the Revolution, 

to Hungary, he found easily u ! Lby the | : 

tee } lution was an inevitable and logical movement, | some weak points may be detected in’ the 
os in Which the disputes about taxation, charters, | arrangement of the narrative portion Were 
| navigation acts, and what not, were the local | the several chapters to be separated from the 
CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE AMERI aggravating issues, Mr. Chamberlain could | eritical essays and notes and presented as a 
CAN REVULUTION. have gone further and claimed a difference in | complete description of the war, they would be 
; rors baat be aes two sets of parties themselves, the Ameri- | open to the eriticism both of not covering the 
| rad. = ae ales : i in Tory being less a Bourbon than the English | entire ground and of presenting a faulty per- 
: Miss Came ees: ee") Tory, and the American Liberal being much | spective. The latter defect may be noticed in 
“ ini oh ns ' wi more of a radical than his namesake at home the position assigned to the battles of Trenton 
: rey - ie ; seals it ft K that risis and the war to open up | an 1 Princeton in the early part of the struggle 
inallits ful the Revolut ry y vd England's eyes tothe fact that one hundred and | The whole significance of these two American 
ur history, to whieh the present v in i ifty vears of isolation, independent develop victories—and it cannot be overrated—lies, as 
tin tandard work is ce ted, is Xterisive ment, local self-government, and unhampered | every schoolboy Knows, in the fact that chev 
with U yuarter Of a ury of ying the | growth generally had made another man of the | closed the otherwise disastrous campaign of 
tamp Act agitation to t udoption of the colonist A new political community had | 1776 with a happy and brilliant surprise, offset- 
Constitution of iis. Within the arisen here, and England did not know it. | ting Long Island and the loss of Fort Washing 
yea! we have somethit i Lo] King and Parliament far 1 that they were ! it a most critical 
Which a certain movement rried out lealing with a rebellious spirit which must be liv foiling the enemy for 
to completion ystem overthrown and | curbed, failing to realize that behind it existed battles are inseparable 





another set uj Fhe historian must obsery quite another spirit, which expressed the genius | from the operations around New York in that 
that the moment the cokonist took issue with | of colonial life and ideas. The one fact that year, but no referen’e is made to them in that 


Crown or Parliament as to his obligations as a interests us most to-day is, that the political |! connection, When Mr, Stone takesthem up as 
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of our civil war by Jules Verne. It has been 
reported of the author of our most charming 
novels that he writes them as other men would 
But 
novel that is more evidently produced mechani- 
> There 


number, contrasts, 


wood, we do not often meet with a 


saw 


eally than is ‘Texar’s Revenge are 


characters almost without 


surprises, mysteries, incidents, and situations 
which ought to be thrilling, descriptions which 
are probably correct to the letter, but which 
after all, 


Everything seems to be perfectly 


are, scarcely more than botanical 
eatalogues 
in rule and worked out carefully and with due 
completeness, but the spirit of life is lacking. 
It is 
imagination 

Mr 
pressing story, chiefly, we suppose, for the pur- 
But it 


Was quite unnecessary to provide Mr, Terence 


a work of the saw and hammer, not of the 
Riddell has written a very dreary, de- 
pose of utilizing an old Irish legend. 
Conway with the curse of any nun, legendary 
or real, in order to account for his misfortunes 


and pitiful career. His 
fully weak enough to carry 


own character was 

all the responsi- 

bility of his failures without saddling them on 
es 

The and 


quaintances of Mr. Conway are a rather poor 


an Trish superstition. friends ac- 
lot of people, as people go in novels, and it is 
doubtful whether the pleasure of watching that 
gentleman reap the fruits of his own actions, 
and then half-heartedly lay the blame to the 
nun’s curse, repays one for the time spent in 
their company. 

The time is not Jost, however, which is spent 
in making the acquaintance of the characters 
iatD,. ca 
They may be plain people, without romance or 


s ‘Stories of New England Life.’ 


legends of any sort. without any tendency to- 
wards introspection or fine discrimination in 
the matter of motives or spirituality ; but they 
have a firm hold on the essentially worthy 
thing 


in life and character, It isa hold which 


they maintain by faith, and which serves them 
through every-day trials and keeps them up to 
ahigh level of truth and right. 
stories; 


The stories 
the 
Their 
natural as can be, 


are excellent fine in 


simplicity and quietness of their tone. 


they are 


as 


and 
yet it is always sufficient. 


interest is unstrained 
They are subdued 
Without being dull; they are telling and sin- 
cere. Most of the stories have already been 
printed in the magazines, and one who reads 
magazine stories now and then will perhaps re- 
cognize some of them as sketches which gave 
him pleasure years ajo, 

The volume of tales Hawthorne 
does not deserve such high praise, yet they are 


by Julian 
fairly good stories, Whoever enjoys Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s penchant for the supernatural, really 
could not object to stories like ** Ken’s Mystery” 
and ** My Friend Paton”; and if we do not care 
for to know 
nature, there is ‘* David Poindexter’s Disappear- 


ance,” 


What is untrue nature as we 


Which may be explicable according to 
laws, but 


nature's 


which is too unreal for the 


laws of art. 
Qf the four stories in Mr. Murray’s volume, 
only the first is really good, and it is but a 


sketeh. It is better than the others because it 
The 


reader is interested, that is to say, in whether 


is less pretentious and really has a point 


the Deacon and the Parson are going to win the 
race. Slight as this interest is, it is more than 
If Mr. Mur- 
ray expects to tind readers who will finish his 


hooks, he should devote more pains to devising 


the fragments following possess, 


some sort of a beginning and end for his sto 
ries, and then put something besides words in 
the middle. 
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A FUNCTIONARY OF THE SECOND EM 
PIRE. 

Memoirs of Horace de Viel-Castel. 

Translated and edited by Charles Bousfield. 


2 vols., Svo. London: Remington & Co 
1SS88, 


Count 


Horace DE VIEL - CASTEL 
brother of Count Louis, whose death occurred 
in ISS7. He belonged to a family of the old 
noblesse, was born in 1802 and died in 1864. 
He was the author of half-a-dozen novels of 
fashionable life, of four historical 
works, chiefly concerned with the first French 
He 
was on terms of close friendship for many 
with Mathilde Demidoff, the 
daughter of Jéro6me Bonaparte, a patroness of 
letters and arts, and berself an exhibitor at the 
Salon of 1850 and later years. It was, pre 
sumably, through this friendship that he be 
came an adherent of Napoleon IIL., while his 
brother permanently withdrew from public 
immediately after the ad Htat. 
Shortly after the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Count Horace was appointed Conservator of 
the Museum of Sovereigns at the Louvre, his 
chief in office being the Comte de Nieuwer- 
kerke, Director-General of National Museums, 
and the avowed lover of the Princesse Ma- 
thilde, who was separated from her husband in 
1S45, 

The English translation and edition of the 
memoirs begins abruptly in 1851, and ends as 
abruptly in 1s64, without giving a word of in- 
formation about the personality or biography 
of the The editor simply mentions 
that ‘it has been deemed advisable to omit 
much,” but does not indicate what the omis- 
sions were or for what reason they were made. 


COUNT was a 


three or 


Revolution, and of a volume of poems, 


years Princess 


office Coup 


author. 


Neither does he supply an index, which is 
almost indispensable in a book of this kind, 
where so many natnes of prominent people oc- 
cur (and most of them occur repeatedly) on 
The translation reads 
smoothly, although marred by colloquialisms 
and infelicities, as when we read of the ‘f Order 
of the Holy Spirit ” instead of the Holy Ghost, 
or ‘‘ fifteen days” instead of a fortnight, ete. 
The diary throws little if any new light on 
the political or social aspects of the period 
which it but 
details which serve to confirm the commonly 
received opinion of the utter corruption of 
manners and morals and politics of the Second 
Empire. 


many Various pages. 


covers, it supplies many new 


The picture here presented of the 
open and unblushing profligacy of court circles 
carries one back to the days of the Orleans 
regency as depicted in the licentious novels of 
Crébillon the younger, with the aggravation 
that the chief men of the Empire, besides being 
loose in their lives, seem to have been without 
any sense of honor or dignity. The terms in 

remind the 
reader of Kinglake’s invectives, and go far to 
Indeed, M. de 
Viel-Castel leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of According to him, 
Walewski owed his position to the fact that his 


which they are here spoken of 
justify his vigorous censure. 
plain speaking. 


wife was one of the Emperor's favorite Sulta 
nas; Persigny was as much like a gentleman as 
chicory is like coffee—a mere vulgar intriguer, 
tortuous in his methods, abject in appearance, 
as pompous as a lackey, and as spiteful as a 
beadle ; Fould, Moequard, Morny, and other 
favorite councillors 
scribed in equally complimentary terms, as are 
also the members of the Bonaparte family, 
who are spoken of collectively as being, with 
The 
of the family undoubtedly was Prince 


very few exceptions, a blackguardly set. 
flowel 


Napoleop, populacsy known as Plon-Plon, and 


of the Emperor are de- | 








| 
| 


| 
| 
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detested by the French people for his cowardice. 
The book 
Meanness, 


is full of him and his meannesses. 
indeed, and actual avarice 
always the distinguishing trait of the Bona- 
partes. Thus, under date of August 20, sv 
occurs the following entry: 


was 


‘On his return from visiting the French 
seaports, Prince Jér6me went to report to the 
President the ovations he had received, and 
handed him the statement of his expenses. 
This the President declined to pay, telling his 
uncle that he had already given him more than 
two million francs, with a pension of three 
hundred thousand frances a year Lesides, and 
that it was impossible for him to do more. An 
altercation ensued. Jérome lost all control of 
himself, and at last said,* You have nothing of 
the Emperor about vou.’ * You are mistaken,’ 
replied the President, with perfect: composure, 
‘T have his family about me.’” 


Money played a great role at that time and 
among those men. Of the Empress, M. de Viel 
Castel says that ‘‘she only thinks of what dia 
monds, jewels, and money she can get out of 
the Emperor; when any present is made to the 
Emperor, or the dedication of some work is 
offered him, she advises him to decline them, 
alleging that he will have to make some ac 
knowledgment in return.” In another place, 
in speaking of the President's absolute want of 
funds at the time of the Coup @tat, the 
Princess Mathilde is quoted as saying that 
“when Fleury had to be sent to Africa to bring 
home Saint-Arnaud and the 
whose devotion could be relied upon, no one 
had money enough to pay the expenses of his 
journey.” 


other officers 


It would be erroneous to suppose that the au 
thor’s purpose in making these and similar 
revelations is to attack 
pire, 


or discredit the Em- 
He was from the beginning a devoted 
admirer and adherent of Napoleon IIL, and 
his mental attitude as displayed in this diary 
taken in connection with his character as it is 
there unfolded, may serve in some measure te 
explain how it was possible for a vulgar adven 
turer to maintain himself for so many years on 
M. de Viel-Castel 
gentleman of narrow mind and strong preju 
dices, but imbued with a feeling of patriotism 
and a love of rectitude and good morals. He 
had a hearty contempt for the middle class, 
and for the Orleanists, who represented the 
ideal of the middle class. He calls the Orlean 
ists an accursed race, who have caused every 


the French throne. Was a 


insurrection that has taken place during sixty 
years, Hesaysthat ‘‘the Comte de Paris 
the representative of a pretended right to the 
throne which rests on no kind of principles 
the which 
Louis Philippe the crown was in itself a nega- 


is 


whatever, since revolution ive 


ge 
tion of legitimacy. The proclamation of royal- 
ty in 1830 was brought about by some three 
hundred and odd votes, but the test of univer- 
sal suffrage was never appealed to. The Comte 
de Paris, therefore, who represents neither le 
gitimacy on the one hand, nor popular opinion 
on the other, protests against the fusion of Or 
leanists Along with this 
contempt of the Orleans party, our author che 
rishes an ardent hatred of the Red Republicans 
and of all sorts of radicals, whether in religion 
or in politics. Of the French diplomatists of 
the Republic of 1848, he says that one-third 
were fops, another third blockheads, and the 
remainder had only just enough passable quali 
ties to make them useful. Another tirade is 
as follows: ‘‘ After 1848 we sent a fiddler to Na 
ples, a melodramatic writer to Lisbon, a pro- 
fessor of languages to Frankfort, and to Ber 
lin the son of an astronomer, a barrister of 
questionable repute, who passed lus time in 


and Legitimists.” 


running after actresses and playing dominoes, 


Risum teneatis?” Victor Hugo he 


alls a 





— 
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wretched knave, a poltroon, with the pr 
Satan, and asserts, on the doubtful authority Lit \ i 
Morny, that he offered his services to Napoleon | ers i t N 

as Minister of Publie Instructior He sums uy 

his views tersely when he says, “ The ‘red Hew 1 that 

are ruttians, the ‘ whites,’ to whichever sid 

they belong, are idiots, and the rest are su I ve f t t 


preme nincompoops. With such materia 


make a great nation if you can.’ ae P , 
Who can doubt that these opinions we ilw y 

shared by a large body of the French p 

who were tired and worn out with revolut 

agitation, and turmoil, and were ready to wel tru it 

come any government that seemed to possess | | it il [th fi t tt 

some element of stability and to hold out som + 

hope of order and tranquillity Imagine t .. 5 : ‘ 

anarchist riot of Chicago repeated at mur Dillan \l 

rous times and places on a larger scale; Ima ; , ; +i 

gine prominent politicians and editors tru ‘ | Vi, q \ 

ling to the insurrection, and taking sides witl \ it 

It, linagine the party of anarchy actually in Nay meee, au Mimist “t 

vested with power, and who can doubt that a , ‘ ? 

strong sentiment in favor of erushing let ' lt 

dangerous opinions would speedily dey | = 

itself regardless of any injury done to tl i cee rina 

trine of liberty! It was such a sentiment that : 

enabled Louis Napoleon to seize and ‘ ; : 

the reins of power. M. de Viel-Castel is nets oy 

riously blind to the character of the Emperot , uf ' ‘ 

although he sees very clearly and dep! ? , 

frequently the turpitude of the men wl ; 

round him, He does not see, however, t ae ; ; 

these men suit the Emperor because their ; : j : 

character corresponds to his own, and beeause ‘ket ee 

men of integrity would not serve his purpose ii 

This is the more rular, as be frequent ao 





comes very near fo 





the Emperor. In speaking of Prince Napoleor pars oats oa : ; Be 








~ t 4 
he says that he despised his father as all p eit 
without rectitude despise each othe but it it ~ 
y ; 
il does not occur to him t ipply t ix ; Zs 
oe \ S 
the Emperor, although he mentions that the ecole Count Es \ BS 
latter had no esteem for anybody, but classed | | ra t A i nt 
all people under two heads, is ind wseless tt t " 
} 1 y I t ‘ 
Another circumstance which helps to explain 
the tame acquiescence of the French in th Of t ; S 
Coup @Etat is that it was not unex ted r ind ‘ tt ‘ 
Under date of February 2, 1851, M. de Viel sav. M ( < 
Castel says: ‘‘ Fatality marks the advent of net t 
the Second Empire, and the wisest course, in | rs rks | ; ' ; t 
the midst of a people without faith, ¢ rey ' iris : 
rectitude, is to anticipate nothing On Oct 1 but it is sa 
ber 9, in the same year, he writes | 
* We are now approaching what peo i i S pei “ 
the crisis of 1So2, and never in my ex} I t $s 
have conspiracies been so rife Neit 
conspiracies nor coups d'état have vet 
anything, for one and the same reason, namely 
that when the moment arrives for bel o t elder Du : 
eat, people are too timid to act () 
the 2Ist of last September the ¢ ye} Eta vas aa ae 
all ready. On the 23d it was uncert I nabs aoe 
cause at the critical moment the gene! . A 4 st > x 
and, notably, Carrelet uuld not be < 
upon. It was, the post por l \\ 
only trust to unexper ‘ontinge ‘ 
This tallies with the remark made by Max lw 
du Camp, in his ‘Rf Si s. that a 
@état was expeeted daily, and that t 
question was whether the President w 
ahead of the Assembly, or sa. It ma t 
therefore be assumed n t S 
was not @ Very startling one t th . 
almost a sense of relief in t ret] t : 
the dreaded event had at last } s . 
was no longer among the things t Oe te \ . ie ‘ 

















The Jarger part of the volume is strictly a 
hianual ¢ comparative itomy, differing 
from nea ul similar works of like scope in 
t }) ty of pictorial illusts i. Nor is 
this «le t ny d for by the evidence of 
il ‘ rh ‘ i lt re oO} i } 
it i how i! rporate tl} 

! ilt a) rs tren In it ther Ve pect, 
‘ nomore fundamental, this work is simply 
| rb ! ill t the italicized 

marae ition focer 1 groups, e. g., the 
riareppatnnads, po. crock ¢ tt customary reck 
j inter izlins of features which are con 

mit and pp iar, With such as are constant 
bat not peculiar, or peculiar but not constant. 
Out of a not mnatural deference to the views 
of Hux] t Ainphibia are fill ranged as 
fechthvopsida,” thu noring the Ie bvious 
but mo. nt chara rs of brain and 
t hich w | them with the Reptiles 
rat! than wit Fishe The Tunicates are 
! mized ast ‘ early al 1 to the verte 
brates than to the iollusk ind there isa fair 
ia unt thre roup and description of a pre 
paratio but ij to be wished that some of 
the space and ficu levoted to rodent anato 
my might have b 1 given t llustrations of 
urochordal sti ture 

\s is almost universally the case in compen 
dituns of even the highest class, the accounts of 
the vertebrate brain are inadequate and mis 
leadin ind thea ire practically no repre 

tations of the structure of a part whiel 
aside from i loft functions, Is at least otf 
ne morphological value. The statement 

». 418) that the cerebral hemispheres are 
olid in the Teleostei (bony fishes], nearly o1 
quite solid in Klasmobrancechii [sharks and ravs 
ut tain large entrieles im CGanoid stul 

) und irpikes would m Iv confuse 
he | ! t,w it would compel the well 
formed teacher to spend much timé@ in quali 
fication correction, and micht well arouse 
in the minds of students an unmerited distrust 
of the entire worl 

Notwithstanding t! ll-known epigram to 
t effeet that the author should prepare the 


index even if no other part of his book, this im 
1 int servi ns to have been intrusted to 
one who lacked both special knowledge of his 

tand o1 Irv aceuracy For example, 
opt 7 t entered under the adjective 
only, and referen is made to but one of the 
SEV | places where it is more or s fully ae 


ras mich e judged from the in 

dex, a ve $ CO ssure exists only in the 
snal and one looks in un for « ssaftion 
is, and for the three w known and impor 
tant commiussures, anterior, middle, and pos 
ter vhich exist among the rtebrates. The 
‘ i c <7 fornith from the index will, 
however, be appr lbvt increasing body 
f u ts wl ibted in the first whe 
ther tl posse n of teeth by eertain fossil 
} Is should justify their separation as a sub 
inv in than the absen of tl i] 
penda {tt nucosa should id us to disso 
ite in t same degree the turtles from the 
I | i} ant-eaters from the other 
mam ! turgeol from tl ther 
i the 1 t part the ambiguous terms of 

t tien and 7 are replaced by 
t@ and though there are occa 
sional lapses, as where tl ephalic or anterior 
} t ot t ra t . cen of as tl uppel 
‘) ! I nie bt] 

i tn { hiiged 

' 
the Trequent necessity for qualifying clauses in 
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der to secure accuracy, infelicities of ex 
pression are ral Indeed, t following pas 
saves, from the preface and the introduction re 
s} ] y h hat devotion to nat Ss 
| ! wily hinder th levesopment of 
tel powel Every inodern ana 
t also be a modern ling t 
Nor has natural s tion left untouched the 
record written on the paces ol the life-histor 
of any animin it has faisified it in vari 
Ways at every sta the ovum, its seymenta 
tion, the embryo, Special embryonic organs 
may attain a great prominence: normal em 


bryonic phases may be slurred over, or perhaps 


extinguished, d to say what is 





ancestral, what ac jubr 1, to distinguish — be 
tween structure iich may be ! ted or 
independently ed 





The Fi arias 
det 1. D Ran ph & Co SSS 
Tur gradual transfer of power during the last 
century from the landed aristocracy of [Ene 
land to the commercial isses Is a subject that 
will repay the study of some future historian. 


[It is not 


} 


place to a plutocracy, | wt aus 
been strongly in that direction. So lon is 
members of Parliament are unpaid, they must 
under the modern suffrage, either possess 
vealth or be supported by the possessors of 
wealth. Many conspicuous exceptions to this 
rule will suggest themselves, but no one will 
deny that the present composition of VParlia 
ment shows the growth of Enelish trade and 
the decline of tl ndholdin terest Phe 
time is not very ar at han! when noble birth 
will be an obstacle to political advancement, as 








( ind the world of 

tl ‘(ys Worship tities 

untry is not domi 

nd the demayognes are 

to execrate the name 

Samuel Morley wa wine to tl changed 
mditions, as truly born into a great repr 

entative position as if be had been the only 

son of a peer house I. & R. Morley was 
dready a great one when he first entered it 
und its reputation was built upon the qnduring 
foundation of honorable dealin The charac 

ter of their goods never det rated, and it is 

possible to obtain from them articles th are 

thread for thread identical with those produced 





fifty vears ago, There is in their employ at 
present asilk framework knitter who made the 
Queen's stockings when she was crowned, and 
ut the age of eighty-four reproduced them for 
her jubilee, and during that period an ordet 


been 


tories 


from the © is alw 
of 
h 

} } = ; 


ham, but it long since became ne 


reen hi 


the establishm 


WSe were atti 


~ ana 


lryet the 


business in London, a 


the father of the st 


f thi rraphy, re 
moved there early in the itury Hle was a 
keen politician and a great friend of Joseph 
Hume, and worked hard for the return. of 





by all the pn lent men of e day belongin 
tothe Dissenting Chur ind it was under 
such influe: that Samuel M y was edu 


for which hi imi id been distinguished 


were prominent in him, but they were traits 


| 
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that seem to have been ne ssarilv ey 











the stringent discipline of the Morleys’ business. 
Eflicient service was insist: n; but it was al 
ways rewarded, ‘* A berth in Morley’s meant 
self-respect, rand en lment, such as no 
other pla e in England iv to uithit sor 
vice.” For many vears Mr. Morley personally 
paid their salaries to | ingen, for the pur- 
pose of making their i mice, and he was 
Iways ready to assist them with his counsel 
Phe business was so ducted pre lly to 
make partners of all who were employed in it 


Menu were lled 


When trade was brisk, but 


COMLDY 


charged when it wa 


stores were ** he 














library and reading-1 ne-h and par 
lors Re fous influ ( \ I ‘ raged 
but religious professions were not required d 
though Mr. Morley was a ite of 
emperance, and became an abstainer in order 
that his example might n offend oth | 
iused beer to be supy it 1] his ern 
plovees as chose to use it | ses of failure 
of health or accident a system pensions was 
ded, and in recent years the amount an 
disbursed in this wav was neve 
than £2,000, It is M ley's re to mn 
troduce a svstem of profit sharing, | he wi 
unable to convince himself that it was prac 
ticable It was easy to see that mid work 
while there were profits to share, but ditlicn s 
would arise in years of depression 
The great wealth which Mr. Morley aequired 
by means of his extraordinary busi talents 
and his strict commercial imtegrity Was ex 








pended with unbounded liberality Thes s 
sion to partnership of those of his assistan 
Who had proved. thu idelitv. and Acity 
enabled him to leave the details his l CSS 
to their care, and ent tlirse mn 
toe is ap] lied to 1 Un lly t \‘\ ( efly 
spent in giving if awa dhe nu t tiis 
benefactions was prodigious, and it wa io 
sarily the case that | Was sometil . posed 
upon, but he never gave recklessly H red 
little to identify his name with any i 
tution, and preferred, where the o¢ nad 
mitted, to make his donations conditional upon 
the equal generosity of others. He was pe 
cially interested in the diffusion of reli: is 
teaching among the humbler members of s 

tv, and contributed to the erection of vast 
numbers of chapels; but | Was as ready to 
issist in the ood works of ot denomina- 
tions as in those of his own, and, in spite of 
much opposition, succeeded in utilizing some of 
the London theatres for Sunday worship. It 
would be impossible even to enumerate the be 
nevolent and religious societies with which he 


was connected, and In n 


ofthc His financial skill, as well as his purse, 
was at the disposal of all of them, and they 
were represente 1 to the number of over one 
hundred at his funeral. 

By virtue of his wealth, his abilities, his 
character, and his convictions, Mr. Morley was 


No 


bigotry, 


of the 
the 
Philistinism that are sometimes associated w 


As his father 


the head 


free from the prejudice, and the 


that name. had said to him ) 





hesaid to his children: * In matters of religion 
and politics you are to decide t yourselves 
adviee which seems to have resulted, in several 
Instances, In their connecting themise Witt 
the Established Church Ile wa tive in the 
movement for allowing bur'als to take place 
the parish irchVards wit 1 

f the. ! nviat t I 

as al hat e F 
had been ured, he | that subsequent 


measures should be « arefully framed witb refer 
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ence to the preservation of vested interests ind explanator y W. L. Newman vols litor is f 
and, at the cost of much odium, he severed hi [. Int iction. LL. Prefatory Essays. B | sear 
connection with the Church Liberation Society nad rext and notes Oxford thie 
He believed that the Church ought to be released Cla i New York: Macmilla | " ‘ 
from its dependence upon the State, but he ee eee eT P i atte Vf 
was convinced of the injustice of «i Low ; ESE ie a oo pained vere but filte-eis 
meut, and preferred that disestablishment ; i a as ji i é , ae ie pag 
should be brought about rather from wit 1. ; gi -f aed 
than from without. The disestablishment of ; ; ‘acta } tely wit it 
the L[rish Church, however, he heartily suy artis ‘ asia pore : ireies I of , 
ported. In all such questions he was d , , nsec ane | as it 
guished by the breadth of his views : site anaes, ' 
while he severely criticised many of the ches “i es ee igi . ‘dom “a | i) 
practices of the Established Church, | wa me ; , ' . se laine | I 
always ready to recognize her merits. ‘* WI ; pe. } 
don’t you get rid of these abuses 7” he w ; vs ; : hee cdl all f 
say; ‘‘ you would find that many w \ ; , ; ; : ‘ 
keep separate from you would unite with me : i" P f, 
only you would reform abuses.” That ; . ; ian ei | ast 
tion and spirit of concession which have s ty tire si aie we = 6 ¢ 
happily influenced the progress of England aa Re a Reso geied z ers 5 sera . 
was exemplified in him, and his position ena wes es ; spew iar 
. Phe earliest extat lterary workin Attic prose | 

bled him to make the most effective use of thes sat tise the Athenian State, wl ht is 
qualities. The more bigoted of the Dissenters ; hile, 2 = ae aes a — ? val Ya ‘ 
frequently fell out with him, but his good sense x ; my F ad eg os . he ' ty ‘ 
generally triumphed. His judgment is very | | erases ianaas Pee ices gir 
well illustrated by his conduct towards M: oe aus SK: 
Holvoake, as contrasted with his feeling toward : Suing rpaecliaie ae ates — cde © 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Both were disbelievers 5 ee . _ baie ‘ agar _ F a i 
Christianity, belief in which was of the very cxemninthaiir - a a shealbh cea ee biceess, 
constitution of Mr. Morley’s nature; but i prea we —— —_ ‘ I sala ‘S| BP 
knew that Mr. Holyoake was of irreproachabl eagie % pice eee. eames rea ; ae . 
life, and had spent his strength in disinterest: ihe e ibieiincapaaaasias goats oe 
labor for the poor, he felt that it was his duty [yoo . ag, : sy Ss ee a ae ae fi 
to contribute to the fund that was raised for eréhy aba cs ms sa agai : : sae ae nee ’ | ‘ 
his support. Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism, beit : St we a e 7 sie, ae) . 
aggravated (justly er unjustly) by a somewhat |. 4 URIS TIE ei ate 
unsavory reputation, did not arouse the spirit | i. * Bil tide mee abt ie | 
of toleration in Mr. Morley’s breast i ; oe aa ho at ; i 

In political life Mr. Morley was of lrseald, ‘ , nee e ; R ey , i ’ nie t 
Liberal, and in Parliament closely followed ] , acaaeillia ad ~ 4 aT ; | 
Mr. Gladstone, who appreciated his support os ; 
and publicly testitied to the value of his ser saa : I , 
vices. It is interesting to note, as showing | f ! mat t 
freedom fromthe supposed corrupt flu <a ; depart t t 
of ‘‘ capitalism,” that in a great many instances e, where his tar-sigot nN 
he used his influence and his money to enat servat an , fer Saw 
representative workingmen to offer themselves | “UME t Darwin. H kd mad ’ 
as candidates for Parliament He liberally | ' EEN inured and AI nst 
assisted the union of agricultural laborers, and r mes OFS nly fragments al xtant 
devoted much pains to the establishment, not | “4 CTMlcisms on existing: g S 
only of better relations between them and the ries Of § t — ; 
farmers, but of improved conditions of rur irKS on t relation of t three depart Fra ' \ 
life As proprietor of the Daily News | ment r government 7 t ry mor s. M 
Was in a position to exert a powerful intluen IseS OL I N, MAUEree oS | bol t 
upon public opinion, but he seems to have sel LADIS, DEAF t siemmeaniaendnardl , 
dom used the paper as the vehicle of his ow pie upon t Stat ' tr ) WS 
views. While in Parllament he was especially supported y pu . 
prominent in connection with educational mea ment of judsz lice ul | is 1 ern as 
sures, and his opinion was always of weight MODS Ok 4 ’ ; i 
matters relating either to the material or m this st w ‘ 
interests of the nation. No measures, how EAs CROCS SPO Le ire, Sahara ae ‘ 
ever, were especially identified with his na —— De TAVEr OE Sy yet Aristot ? - 

Mr. Hodder complains that his task bas beet ses 2 x SSions 
a difficult one. No doubt this is true, but mu , ' -, YSICAL WOFES 5S 
of the difficulty was due to the fact that AON Has S tinct traees | Wars Jess \\ M 
completed it within nine months As a result sl . ntents al LOT! try s itahan pa t A \ 
we have a colorless compilation of very \rist be ! ‘ ‘ 


rate literary merit, and in places needlessiv | dake’ pinning sige , é 
ditfuse. He touches upon too many things in . ssh ale Meo sins : 

his attempt to do justice to the mu ' 
activity of Mr. Morley, and his port? 
blurred and confused Longer study wou vice : ae 


have enabled him to 





broader manner, and Mr. Morley’s life was S ag at . <u is (ra t M 





many respects typical of what is t ° ' sh 
trongest in the great English 1 il = a reas — ; riniegie 
he labor would ha bee ‘ . : 
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partaker in the struggle, having been chief 
nurse of the ambulance corps throughout every 
campaign in which Garibaldi took part, and 
acquiring the deserved appellation of the Flo 
rence Nightingale of Italy. 

Since che fultilment of Italian unity and in- 
dependence, she has zealously labored to illus 
trate with her pen that momentous period of 
Italian history, and her works will remain a 
source of authentic data to the future historian 
of Italy. We had occasion to notice her life of 
Mazzini—a very exhaustive work—and now we 
have before us the life and times of Agostino 
Bertani from original documents left in his 
will to Mrs. Mario. Like Mazzini’s life, this 
also is most thorough, fully authenticated, and 
illustrative of the events which preceded and 
kept pace with the Italian revolution, and the 
part taken in it by the *‘ party of action,” of 
which Dr, Bertani wes a prominent leader. 

Agostino Bertani was born in ISI? of a gentle 
family, his father being an eminent lawyer, 
and his mother a member of the noble family 
of the Parravicini, and both deep in the liberal 
conspiracies of IS20-21 in Lombardy against 
\ustria, so well remembered through the im- 
prisonment and exile of Pellico, Maroncelli, 
Foresti, Gonfalonieri, and others. He was 
thus educated from his earliest youth to the 
ideas of Italian liberty. He graduated as 
physician and surgeon at the University of 
Pavia, and was by merit appointed assistant 
to Prof. Porta in the surgical clinic of the hos 
pital. There he took a high rank as operator 
and instructor, and, having completed satisfac- 
torily his two years’ service, he received from 
the faculty the prize of a Continental tour of 
instruction. It is worthy of note that the cer- 
tificate to this effect was signed by Prof. 
Cairoli, Curator of the University, and father 
of five heroes of Italian liberty, four of whom 
died in several fields of battle, while the sur- 
viving one was Prime Minister of King Hum- 
bert, and wounded by the dagger of an assas 
sin aimed atthe King, 

On his return from his travels in 1841, Dr. 
Bertani was appointed assistant surgeon of 
the hospital of Milan. But within four years 
his practice became so large that he had to re- 
sign iu order to give all his time to it, and to 
editing the Medical Gazette, of which he was 
the founder. He was at the same time one of 
the group of conspirators for the liberty of 
ltaly ; and from the Revolution of 1848 to the 
day of his death, he dedicated all his energies to 
the cause, without ceasing to be an eminent sur- 
geon, He was on the barricades during the 
famous five days in March, IS48, when the 
Milanese drove the Austrian troops out of the 
city, and was a member of the Commit- 
tee that obliged the Austrian Governor 
O'Donnel to sign liberal concessions. Among 
the members of this revolutionary Com- 
mittee we read the names of Corren- 
ti, now Minister of the Royal House ; Cai- 
roli, above mentioned ; Cernuschi, now the 
millionaire financier of Paris; and others who 
also became famous. Dr. Bertani worked with 
the ardor of a patriot and a philanthropist, 
going from the barricades to the hospital to 
care for the wounded, and from it back again 
to the barricades, He was appointed by the 
Provisional Government surgeon in chief of 
the Liberal Army, and from that date he be- 
came, so to speak, the recognized chief surgeon 
in all the folowing revolutionary wars of lib- 
erty, On the defear of Charles Albert, and re 
possession of Lombardy by the Austrians, he 
followed Garibaldi to Rome, where he estab- 
fished his ambulance at the front among the 
shot and shells of the French. 


It is striking to read now—after nearly thir- 
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ty years, and the changes that have taken 
place in Italy—the order of the French Gene- 
ral Oudinot, after the surrender of Rome, that 
every foreigner should leave the city within 
three days. The ‘‘ foreigners” referred to 
were all Jtalians who had not been born in the 
Papal dominions. Thus driven from Rome, 
Dr. Bertani established himself in Genoa, 
where in ashort time he obtained a most lu- 
crative practice, numbering among his patients, 
besides the Italians, such eminent English 
visitors as Sir James Hudson, Ambassador at 
Turin; Bulwer Lytton, Lady Minto, Lady 
tussell, and many others, yet being at the 
same time the medium of communication for 
all revolutionary movements, 

One of the most intimate of his Mazzinian 
and radical friends was old Gustavo Modena, 
the actor. The present generation knows very 
little about him, but in his days he was the 
greatest actor in Italy, and the teacher of that 
famous school of dramatic art which formed 
such artists as Ristori, Salvini, Rossi, Majerc- 
ni, and other celebrities. His letters to Dr. 
Bertani, full of wit and radicalism, are one of 
the pleasantest features of Mrs. Mario’s book. 

Memorable among the historical dates inthis 
biography is the 50th of April, 1860, when Dr. 
Jertani, being confined to his bed by illness, 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Bixio, Medici, Acerbi, and 
others met in his sick-room, and, after reading 
the letters from the Sicilian patriots asking as- 
sistance, decided on the famous expedition of 
the ‘‘ One Thousand,” which changed the fate of 
Italy. On May 5 Garibaldi sailed from Quarto 
for Sicily, leaving Bertani as his trusted agent 
for collecting funds and recruits ; and from tlay 
to day he sent letters giving warnings and di 
rections, first to recover 200 guns that were 
missed, and tinally authorizing him to contract 
any debt in his name as dictator of Sicily. In 
fact, in less than two months, from a conspira- 
tor Dr. Bertani became the banker and repre- 
sentative of Gariba!di. 

Mrs. Mario publishes a large number of 
Garibaldi’s facsimiles throughout this period, 
which add interest to that almost legendary 
heroic enterprise, inviting the reader to a 
familiar view behind the scenes of those fa- 
mous men who created the unity and inde 
pendence of Italy. Of these Dr. Bertani was 
one of the foremost, following Garibaldi to 
Sicily and Naples, Aspromonte and Mentana, 
and then, as member of Parliament, working 
for Italy to the day of his death in April, 
Is86. Carducci, the eminent Italian poet, paid 
him the following tribute, saying: ‘‘ He might 
have been a great physician and a wealthy 
one, but wished instead to be a great citizen 
and a physician of those who did not pay” 
which was literally true, for he used to cure 
the poor for charity, his friends for love, and 
only the rich for a fee; but these were not the 
majority of his patients, and he died a poor 
man, 

Mrs. Mario’s book is printed and bound in 
exquisite taste, with a fine photogravure of Dr. 
Bertani for the frontispiece. Evidently a labor 
of love, it is one for which the Italians should 
be grateful to her, 


Notes for a History of Lead, and an Inquiry 
into the Development of the Manufacture of 
White Lead and Lead Oxides. Compiled by 
William H. Pulsifer. D, Van Nostrand. 


18s, 


THE handsome octavo of nearly four hundred 
pages which bears this modest title, is an ex- 
haustive history of the metal lead in its connec- 
tion with the human race. The various ways 
in which lead has been procured, the processes 
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of manufacture, and the uses to which it has 
been applied in all ages and lands, are consider- 
ed not only with a good comprehension of the 
chemical and mechanical principles involved, 
but also with much erudition. The author of 
the book, for many years a manufacturer of 
white lead in St. Louis, appears to have con- 
ceived an affection for the dull and heavy sub- 
stance with which he has been brought into 
close contact, and has devoted much time to an 
investigation of the story which is here set 
forth. That an active business man, washing 
off the factory dirt, should give his evenings to 
research, and, crossing the ocean in his vaca- 
tions, should delve patiently in the library of 
the British Museum and those of the Continent 
in a conscientious effort to be thorough, is in a 
high degree creditable. Mr. Pulsifer appears 
to have gleaned what the literature of anti- 
quity affords with relation to his subject: va- 
rious curious facts are derived from crabbed 
medieval manuscripts, the deciphering of 
which must have cost no small degree of pa- 
tience: and as regards modern writers upon the 
topic, signs abound of a wide and careful read- 
ing in various languages. 

Asa maker of white lead the author natu 
rally gives much space to the consideration of 
that form of the metal; but when it is learned 
that one-third of the lead at present produced 
goes into that shape—a greater amount, prob- 
ably, than is put to any other one use—the 
space will not seem disproportionate. To the 
man of affairs, the full account of the various 
processes of the manufacture of white lead and 
the economic chapters relating to the develop- 
ment of the commerce in it, in America and 
Europe, will have much practical value. There 
are, however, points that will interest the 
scholar; as, for instance, when Mr. Pulsifer 
establishes the identity of the cerussa of the 
Romans with our modern white lead. The 
general reader will find most to interest him in 
the full account of the purposes which lead has 
been made to serve, some of which are very 
curious, 

The ancients, like the moderns, used lead to 
fasten iron intostone, to give a glaze to pottery, 
and as a help in the manufacture of glass. 
Very singular were the ‘‘ imprecation tablets, 
surreptitiously deposited in tombs, and some 
times even in the coftin of the deceased, that a 
curse might follow him to the other world,” 
which seem ‘* to have been more frequently de- 
posited by women than by men.” Vitruvius 
describes elaborately ® vast aqueduct, the lead 
in which would cost to-day two millions. The 
leaden bullets of the ancient slingers often bore 
an inscription in relief, such as ‘* Appear,” 
‘*Show yourself,” ‘ Desist,” ‘* Take this,” 
“Strike Rome.” ** The Greeks were especially 
fond of bullets with such mottoes, and they 
have been found upon Marathon and many 
other famous fields.” While considering white 
lead as a cosmetic, Mr. Pulsifer quotes from 
Xenophon a pleasant dialogue between a young 
husband and wife: 


‘*Said Ischomachus: ‘Would [ treat you 
with most loving consideration if I smeared 
my body with minium, and painted under my 
eyes inorder to deceive you; or, if Iso cared 
for my body that it should be healthy and 
strong, and thereby be in truth and by nature 
painted? Would you prefer, when you pressed 
your lips to my cheek, to toueh my own natural 
and healthy skin, or a plaster of ceruse and 
minium ?’ 

‘**Ah,’ she cried, ‘it would be much more 
pleasant to touch your skin, and to see you not 
with powder on your cheeks.’ 

plc Salave me,’ said Ischomachus, ‘I like not 
ceruse nor minium on your dear face,’ ” 


We have read Mr. Pulsifer’s book with much 
interest. By producing a work so well written 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. | 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


‘That great Anglo-Saron undertaking. . - We need hardly remind our readers that this 
work ought to be not only in every gentle man’s library, but in every intelligent household.’’—The 
Nation, 

Part IV. Bra-Cass. In two sections. Section 1—Bra-Byz (completing the First Volume), 
$2; Section 2—C-Cass, $1.25. wWhisday. Volume 1, strongly bound in half morocco, $13. 
Ina few days. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 


Founded mainly on the materials collected by ge Philological Society, Edited by James A. 
H. Murray, B.A. Lond., Hon, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.O.L. Dunelm, ete., sometime Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society, with the assistane eof many scholars and men of science, 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONAR ¥ aims at furnishing an adequate account of the 
meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general use, or known to have been in 
use at any time during the last 700 years, 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY embraces a vocabulary which will be found 
to be alike in ancient and in modern words much more extensive than that of any existing | 
dictionary. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY in the present volume, of which A fills 603 | 
and B637 pages, contains the words beginning with the letters A and B, comprising 31,254 | 
words, not reckoning the simple combinations of obvious meaning, sucn as air-current, air- 
passage, Which are practically unlimited. 

‘This monumental work. Never before has | ** As for criticism, {n the ordinary sense, there can be 
the English language been treated lexieogra hically in no question of it. The Dictionary will itself be the 
& manner so truly comprehensive and scientific. greatest monument of English philologic al criticism | 
London Times. ever constructed.’’-—Saturday Review. 

* This dictionary is the most important contribution ‘*No one will hesitate to say that the speedy comple 
ever yet made to the history of our language. No one | tion of this vast undertaking is, or ought to be, an 
is safe in giving the history of an English word with object of great concern to every educated spe aker of 

eut consulting it. No one can consult it without | English. . Every Englishman who can possibly 

le arning something. . . No student of language | afford it ought to do his part in forwarding this great 
can do without it; every Anglo Saxon may be proud of | enterprise of national interest by purchasing the parts 
it."’—Independent. | as they appear.’’—Athenwum, 


American editionof Dr. Martineaws Study of Religion. 
A STUDY OF RELIGION; Its Sources and Contents. By James Martti- 


neau, D.D., LL.D. American Edition. Revised by the Author. 2 vols. Large 12mo0, $4.50. 
* Long and exacting as are these discussions, they are incomparably the richest and most satis- 
fving treatises on the intellectual and moral questions which concern ethics and religion that 
have appeared in the Knoglish language during thecentury. They are the monument of a life- 
time devoted to the disinterested pursuit of truth. . « One who has mastered these four 
volumes (Types of Ethical Theory * and ‘A Study of Religion’) and the literature which they include 
in their range of thought has gone to the bottom of many of the problems which relate to the present 
and the future of mankind, outside of a personal revelation from God."*’—New York Times. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MIDDLE ENGLISH, from A.D. 1150 
to Loso,) By the Rev, A, L. Mayhew, M.A., and the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D. 
ete. T2mo, $1.90. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS, from the Earliest Period, with 
Full Word-Lists. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 8vo, $3.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOUND AND INFLEXION, as illustrated in 
the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. FE. King, M.A., and C. Cookson, M.A. &vo, 34.50, 

SELECTIONS FROM POLYBIUS. Edited by James Leigh Strachan- 


Davidson, M.A With 3 maps. &vo, $5.25. 





New Volume of * Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. XV. Diamond -Drake. 8vo. $3.75. 
‘Phe value of this monumental work becomes more apparent with every volume.”’—- New York 
Commercial Advertise? 
“For reference and for other uses to which such a dictionary can be put, it will be as much de- 
sired and sought after in this country asin England. It will stand almost in the same relation to | 
ourgnutual wants usa dictionary of our common language. °— New York Observer. 


In Paper Covers, price 50 cents each. 
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EW Books. 


A New Uniform Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning's Collected Works. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 
pen ) TAT 0 am 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
In Sixteen Volumes. Published monthly. 
Globe 8vo. Each $1.50, 
Vol.1. Pauline; Sordello, Ready. 
Vol. 2. Paracelsus: Stratford. Ready. 
Vol. 3.) Pippa Passes: King Victor and King 
Charles; The Return of the Druses; a Soul's 
Tragedy. Witha Portrait. Ready. 


Mr. James's New Story. 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


By Henry James, Author of ‘The American,’ 
‘The Europeans,’ * Daisy Miller,’ ete., ete. 
12mo, $1.25. 

‘*Mr. James is here at his best. His canvas is 
not too large, and he fills it to perfection. Every 
character in the book stands out in clearly de- 
tined proportions, so admirably minute and com- 
plete is the technical workmanship. . . t 
is impossible not to enjoy the process by which 
the characters of the story are portrayed for us,”’ 

—BLondon Globe, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. 
By Henry James. Globe 8vo, $1.75. 


‘* There is an undeniable charm, 1f not precisely 
a fascination, about Mr. James’s criticisms which 
holds ane half convinces even the reader whose 
point of view is the very Opposite to his own.’’— 
Critic. 

“No volume of essays of more interest and va- 
lue hasappeared in recent years.’’—Boston Times. 





TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
New Volume. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Frederic Harrison. 12mo0, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth flexible, 60 cents: cloth, edges uncut, 
Jo cents. 


‘Well and truly has Mr. Frederic Harrison 
told the story of Oliver Cromwell's life and 
work; and whata story it is.’ London Spectator. 

* The difficulties of the task have been grap- 
pled w ith ina masterly manner and with brilliant 
SLCCUSS, Neotsman,. 


A SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. 
By John E. Edwards-Moss. Imo, $1.25. 


The Sceotsmansays: “* Mr. John EF. Edwards- 
Moss's book of sportsman’s notes, * A Season in 
Sutherland,’ isa delightful book. When that is 
said, the work of criticism is done. Its charm is 
a personalone. The book has, of course, objec- 
tivity (if the name be worthy of the thing). It 
relates to the amusements Of a summer spent in 
the extreme north of Sutberland. The author 
tells us of his garden and its flowers, his going 
forth as a wily fisher, his lounging upon the lawn, 
his tishing in the deep sea, his shooting of grouse 
and stalking of seals, and of changes that come 
over the face and voices of Nature in the ears 
and eyes of sportsmen who are attentive to these 
matters, ”* 


Price 15 Cents, (An nual Subscription ST 75.) 


» ’ ~ ae . = " i : 
Macmillan's Summer Reading Library. The English [lustrated Magazine. 
New Volume. | VO. <S TULY. 
FRATERNITY: A Romance. This day. ee ciara eee Ne 
a ees CONTENTS : 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED : } 1. Dr. Samuel Johnson. From the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
, 2. The Mediatio talp ardelot. *rof W. Minto. 
Wersic’s Ceuciéx ies Ahaha F. Marion Crawford | ‘ The Mediation of I ph Har elot Pr fw fin 
. : : 3. Pagodas, Aureoles, and Umbrellas. CC. &. Gordon Cumming. With il- 
Biv TRRROS. 6055.0 5'0-s Mice weeeeeeee FF. Marion Crawford lustrations. 
Chris ee soos eeee WE. Norris | 4) William Hutton, G. Birkbeck Hill. 
Isimay’s Chil Ire gis bisie i is racie SIP Sin R A eine, Oise ORD Ae nym Ree -Mrs. Hartley | 5. 4 Hampshire Hamlet. With illustrations. 
Rh AE A F BIID ois. o 5.0 wares baa GW Aeseee aabenaem J. H. Shorthouse |g) Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. W. Outram ‘Tristram. With 
GR AA A TRIG isis ee hd ee rsd ks ca dae eae Julian Corbett illustrations. 
The New Judgment of Paris : -Philip Lafargue | 7. In Exile. D. J. Robertson. 
The Choice Of BOOKS... ...205sce0s0 cca aL Stee Frederic Harrison | 8. Et Cetera. H. D. Trail. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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